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ESSENTIAL 


in peace or war 


A MESSAGE TO YOUNG MEN .. . AND PARENTS 


We have an urgent demand for Embry-Riddle graduates. Air- 
craft manufacturers, airlines and operators need thousands of pro- 
perly trained young men for essential positions in civilian aviation 


SAVE TIME 


Now, more than ever before, you need maximum school training 
in minimum time. Embry-Riddle offers complete 8-month to two- 
year aeronautical engineering, master mechanic, flying and special- 
ist courses, backed by a quarter-century of experience in training 


today’s aviation leaders. 


BE PREPARED 


No one can safely predict the course of events today. Be assured, 
however, that no matter what happens, you will be one step 
ahead of the crowd with up-to-date, intensive Embry-Riddle 
aviation training. Write, wire or call today for catalog and full 





information. 


WHEREVER PLANES FLY, MEN KNOW EMBRY-RIDDLE...A FAMOUS NAME IN AVIATION 
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Quick picture of . 


PROVO MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, UTAH : 


Utah's longest runways — 7000 feet... ° 
Frontier Airlines, distributor for Ercoupe and dealer : 
for Beechcraft, major and minor repairs, ° 
Standard Service. : 


Winter flying tips 


Keep ice out of your fuel tank 


It’s smart to hill up with gas as soon as you land. Other- 
wise moisture may condense inside your tank, turn to ice 
next time you fly and plug up your fuel system. The gas 


we recommend is Chevron 80 87 because it gives easier 
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How to handle cold fronts 


“Winter thunderstorms 


y 


a thunder 
move fast and hard, so clouds ™ 
double-check weather be ore een, 
fore taking oft advises 
Merrill Christopherson If r 

oe? 
you hit into a cold front un 


expectedly, good rule is to 


do a 180 and come home or land your plane and tie it up.” 


TIP OF THE MONTH . 
How to keep landing gears from freezing ° 
Don't flip up . 


too fast 


>, 


“Don't take off from a wet or slushy runway, flip 
up your gear and immediately 
climb upstairs three to four thou 
sand feet where the weather is 
freezing cold. Chances are your 
wheels will freeze solid in their 
wells. Best bet is to fly with your 


gear down for about 20 minutes 





until they dry oft.” 


Merrill Christopherson, Manager, Provo Flying Service, Inc. 


starts, smoother take-off and no detonation — winter or 
summer. It permits greater engine power than the old 80 
fuel and is more economical than 91 98 









Select your oil carefully in cold weather 


“When the mercury dips, don't choose an oil by its vis- 


cosity alone just to get good circulation! Ordinary oil of 


light viscosity becomes ‘wa 
tery. once it s heated, and that 
t costs you plenty But with RPM 


Aviation Oil, you have real 


engine protection For exam- 
' 


ple, when we majored a Stin- 
’ son 165 hp Franklin after 1300 
hours, we found the shaft had 
worn less than .0005 of an 


inch! We credit ‘RPM’ for the 








SAE 20 SAE 30 _ 
motors excellent condition 
Viscosity doesn't meen RPM is also compound ato 

quality. 


get rid of rust and sludg« 
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support bomber, 
three-jet job 


the Martin XB-SI_ Is 
(See article page 22.) 
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Low and slow is how she goes when 
Billy Parker cranks up the old Gnome 
Rotary engine in his 39 year old pusher 
plane. ¢ lear, unleaded gasoline sprays 
through the stationary crankshaft into 
the 7 rotating cylinders then exhausts 
through the single valve in the cy linder 
heads. The bulky propeller urges the 
pusher along at 60 miles an hour with 


excellent maneuverability. 


" Nxe2e 
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& High, Wi le and han lsome iS the 


in 


tercontinental pace of the B-36. Its 


tricycle landing gear and pusher pro- 


pellers clearly stem from early aircraft 


But there the resemblance ends 


in 
ot 
b 
hi 
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On each B-36 mission, its six 28 cyl- 


der engines dr 


115/145 grade gasoline. Millions of 


’ 
ink up to 21,000 gallons 


irrels of this top grade aviation fuel 
ave been supplied to military and com 


ercial customers by Phillips Petroleum 


Company 


When you want dependable aviation 


products for today § piston engines or 


t& 


ymmorrow § turbo-props and jets, Think 


first of Phillips. The Aviation Depart- 


ment, Phillips Petroleum Company, 


B 


artlesville, Oklahoma: 






































































Civilian Contracts 

First in series of new civilian flight 
contracts has been let by Air Force. 
Greenville Air Force Base, in Mississippi, 
will be rehabilitated and reopened as a 
basic flight school to accommodate ap- 
proximately 450 students. 








“LaGuardia Field—Sink or Swim?" was 
title of FLYING article some years ago. 


Here is field during storm last November. 





Non-Flammable 

New 1951 Piper Pacer will have non- 
flammable plastic covering called Dura- 
clad. Dope is a butyrate plastic with a 
high gloss, giving an enamelled effect and 
is reported to be extremely resistant to 
fading or bleaching by sunlight. It has 
been used by the U. S. Navy for several 


years 


Shortages in Aviation 

Lightplane manufacturers report in- 
creasing problems obtaining materials 
because of inability to obtain Defense 
Order (DO) ratings for necessary mate- 
rials. At the same time there is an in- 
creasing demand for lightplanes. Biggest 
headache is in getting a few small scarce 
items which prevent planes from being 
completed 


Government Plan 

CAA and CAB will serve as “claimant 
agencies” under new plan for civil avia- 
tion to get needed civilian aircraft and 
parts. Plan is for them to appear before 
Secretary of Commerce and ask for “di- 
rectives’ but not Defense Orders to the 
proper manufacturers for supplying 
whole planes or aircraft accessories to 
civilian firms. The CAB will be the 
agency for obtaining whole transport 
planes for airlines and CAA will serve 
remainder of civil aviation industry, in- 
cluding fixed base operators, executive 
type planes, private flying and industrial 
flying. Complete details of the procedure 
are now in the Regional Offices where 
they may be examined. CAA and CAB 
will negotiate with military in program- 
ming the material as it moves through 
factories 
6 
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Piper Flooded 

A flood on the Susquehanna River the 
last week of November overflowed the 
Piper factory at Lock Haven, Pa., and 
caught over 100 planes in final assembly 
stages or on the airport. Water at one 
time was eight feet deep at the end of 
final assembly. One hundred thirty-seven 
planes will be scrapped. Most of damage 
is covered by insurance. By December 
4, the first completely new plane was 
scheduled to be completed, but flood is 
expected to delay Piper production an 
average of 30 days 


Route Charts Completed 

Route charts 2205 and 2207 just pub- 
lished by the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
complete the new series of seven aero- 
nautical route charts designed to cover 
the United States at a scale of 1: 2,000,000 
Route charts show omnirange facilities 
by blue overprint. The route charts vary 
from other types of aeronautical charts 
by eliminating contour lines to simplify 
base detail and give better emphasis of 
navigational data. Price 25 cents each. 


Temeo Halts Civil Production 
Temco will suspend production of per- 
sonal aircraft indefinitely following com- 
pletion of Swifts and Silvaires on which 
work already has been started. Service 
parts will continue to be supplied. The 
decision has been forced by “growing 
material shortages and the necessity of 
utilizing the full capacity of both plants 
for defense production.” Luscombe has 
received contract to build parts for the 


B-36. 








Walter Herschel Beech, aviation pi- 
oneer and president and board chair- 
man of Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
died November 29. He served in U. S. 
Army Air Corps in World War |, and 
in the ‘20's was a barnstormer, test pi- 
lot, general manager of Swallow Air- 
plane Company and of Travel Air. He 
founded Beech Aircraft Corp. in 1932. 














New Stall Recovery Technique 
CAA is demonstrating new tech: 
for bringing airplanes out of stalls. | 
is not dived sharply to recover fr 
stall but flown with the nose on the 
zon. The result is a slower recovery iror 
the stall, but the loss in altitude is a 
two-thirds less. Technique was work: 
out after recent research. 


Australian Women Fly 
New air organization, The Austr: 
Women Pilots, has been organized | 
—_ 7 ] k f ] . > 
women from all walks of life—fron 
wife of a Federal Cabinet Minister 
domestic servant. One of “keenest” n 





bers is Begum Zeenat Haroon, wife 

Pakistan High Commissioner in Au 
tralia. “Flying is really the only possi 
way to cover the vast distances in co 

tries like Pakistan and Australia,” s 
Begum Haroon 


Feeder Specs 
Specifications for a new twin-engine 


24-passenger feeder plane have bee: 


agreed upon by feeder lines. Manuf 
turers will be asked to furnish gene 
details and give cost estimate on prot 
type. The proposed plane would hav« 


minimum payload of 5,250 pounds; maxi 


mum range of 250 miles; close to 35-cent 
per mile direct operating cost, includ 
depreciation; ability to use fields wit 
maximum runway length of 3,300 feet 
sea level 


New Convairliner 

New Mode! 240-A Convairliner now 
production will have gross weight rais« 
from 41,790 pounds to 43,575 pounds 


Resolve Your Differences 

CAA and the military should reso 
their differences and adopt uniform 
quirements and specifications for tra 
port-type planes, according to Alan 
Kelsey, project engineer of Boeing A 
plane Company. At present transpo 
approved by CAA are not acceptable 
the military and vice-versa without mo 
fication. “Both carry passengers who 
entitled to equivalent standards of sa 
ty,” Kelsey said. “The aircraft ma 
facturer could produce better aircraft f 
less money if differences in opinion we 
resolved.” 
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es Gor Your Aviation Mechanic Training 





° For a secure future, investigate the possibilities in aviation. 
ARLINGTON AERONAUTI- Arlington Aeronautical School offers you complete practical 
CAL SCHOOL is approved atin tien bt y te both : ft 
hy Goll Adeennities Ab raining in the least time. You can receive both your aircra 
ministration, Washington and engine mechanic licenses in one year. 


State Board of Education 


and Veterans Administre- ® There is housing available for both married and single 


tion. Veterans may receive s 
students at nominal rental. 


their training under the G.I. 
Bill (Public Law 16 or Public 
Bn law 346). Non-veterans * Anew class starts each month. Commence your training now 
os rey Sey ee ee « and take advantage of the good positions available in this 
monthly basis. 





ever expanding industry. 
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| THE WAR IN KOREA 





. . All USAF bombers used in Korea 
were built and equipped during World 
War II. 


. «+ The excellent job done by helicop- 
ters in the Korean War in rescue, ar- 
tillery-fire spotting, evacuation of 





liaisor work and other duties 


has stimulated expansion plans of both 


wounded, 


Marine and Army squadrons. 


(ne mystery that hasn't been ex 
plained is why the North Koreans didn’t 
use the IL-10 attack bombers stashed 
away in hidden hangars in far-north 
airfields. Two planes were found intact 
and fivable at Kimpo, a number were de- 
stroyed at Wonsan, and others, severely 
were found in hangars 
hills Possible ex 
planation is that UN bombing paralyzed 
enemy transportation so thoroughly that 
ble to get enough fuel to 
into the war 


damaged by fire, 


dug into the sides of 


it Was 
put these planes 


IMmposs 


, An important function of the North 
American T-6 Mosquito outfits that has 


received little notice is their ise by 
Army headquarters for intelligence 
data. During the offensive out of the 
Pusan pocket the Army frequently 


found the Mosquitos the only source of 
accurate information on frontline dis- 
positions. At one time, Army’s regular 
intelligence channels through couriers 
were about 24 hours behind the Mosquito 
reports 





| FROM OTHER FRONTS | 





.. In “Exercise Emperor,” an opera 
tion last October in which the RAF and 


the USAF joined with forces of the At- 
lantie Pact nations to test the battle effi- 
ciency of Britain’s radar and jet fighter 
defense, authorities found that 

@ The most striking change from the 


hat the new 


1940 Battle of Britain was tl 
f fast and fly 


bombers are four times as 
twice as high. 

@ New bombers can carry bombs so 
destructive that the on defense must 
be to intercept the raiders long before 
8 


* 
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they can reach the target area. The real 
defense must be in attack-destruction of 
the bombers over their home base or on 
the ground. 

@ RAF radar stations are still under- 
manned. 

@ One problem to be solved is how to 
cope with the sea-level, 600 m.p.h. raider 
that modern radar cannot pick up since 
its vision doesn’t bend with the horizon. 

@ De Haviland Mosquito night fight- 
ers looked bad against jet craft, al- 
though they scored many interceptions 
against piston craft and made a record 
much better than that shown by World 
War II figures. 


e USAF and planes of the other 
countries cooperated well in the RAF 
program. 

e The 20 squadrons of the Royal 


Auxiliary Air Force proved they are a 
vital front-line addition to the regular 
fighter command, especially since they 
are now equipped with jets. 

@ Fighter Command morale is as high 
as at any time now that the latest jets 
are replacing the 1945 models, but the 
Bomber Command is not so happy with 
their World War II Avro Lancaster and 


Lincoln medium-heavy piston bombers. 


a 


.. + The Martin XP5M-1 prototype of 
the Marlin flying boats being built for 
the Navy demonstrates a short-radius 





HERE AT HOME 








turn through the use of its hydroflaps 
underwater rudders to make quick turns 
and for faster maneuvering in restricted 


waters. The angle may be set as great 
as 65°, as the photo shows. 

. . Atom bomb training is being given 
by Strategic Air Command to flyers who 
may be involved in flying B-36 long- 
range bomber missions. The bomb re- 
quires different ground-handling equip- 
ment, different bomb racks and different 
n-flight checking procedures, one officer 


. . « One hundred ground crewmer 
24 AF pilots took part in the test ; 
grams of the Lockheed F-94 all-weat 
fighters that accomplished in one m« 





what would have required six months « 


wartime flying. The three F-94’s wer 
flown continuously by shifts of pilot 
with maintenance men also working 

round-the-clock shifts. Shown here is a 
inspection and refueling routine befor 
the craft takes to the air again for th} 
grueling grind. 


‘ “A modern atomic bomb can 
heavy damage to houses and building 
roughly two miles away. But doubling 
its power will extend the range of dan 
age to only about two and one-half 
miles,” says the booklet, “John Citizer 
Bible on Atomic Attack Protection, 
published by the Civilian Defense Offic: 
of the National Security Resource 
Board. 


.. « Capt. Richard V. Wheeler, USAF 
descended from 42,499 feet in October at 
Holloman AFB in New Mexico to set 

new high-altitude bail-out record to bet 
ter Capt. Vincent Mazza’s previous mark 


of 42,213 feet that had been set short 
before. 
... As soon as the last F-86A jet 


fighter was delivered to the Air Force ir 
November, North American production 
lines were busy building its successors, 
the F-86E super-controlled jet fighter 
and the F-86D interceptor. 





WHAT THEY SAY | 





...- “The USSR is now capable of air 
attack on any point in the United 
States,” says Gen. George C. Kenney, 
commanding general of the Air Univer- 
sity. 


... “The Douglas Skyraider is the best 
and most effective close-support airplane 
in the world today,” Rear Adm. John M 
Hoskins says, adding, “It can carry more 
bombs farther than any other single 

engine plane.” 


. . “We'll tell the world the Air Fore: 
did a damn good job,” said Lieut 
Howard C. Smith, after his escape fron 
captivity by the North Koreans. The 
enemy, he said, “seemed to go to pieces 
when our planes came over.” 
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F-88. over Korea in role of ground 
support. Jets haven't done as well as 
prop-driven fighters but tests with- 
out air opposition aren't conclusive. 


It’s good and getting better but 
there are still many weak spots. 


By CHARLES L. BLACK 


Monaging Editor of FLYING, now in Japon and Koreo 


TOKYO, December 1—Without the support of U.S. tac- 
tical aviation, American GI’s would have been pushed 
off the Pusan beachhead in late summer by a third-rate 
Communist Army. 

Any survey of close support in Korea must recognize 
that fact. Air-power—Air Force, Naval and Marine 
saved the day for the pitifully inadequate UN forces 
thrown into Korea to stem the first North Korean assault 
And that same air strength paved the way for the drive 
toward the Manchurian border. What its role will be in 
the Chinese counter push, underway as I write, is too 
early to say, but it should be pointed out that U.N. rules 
forbade our bombing the enemy formations as they gath- 
ered behind the border. 


Nevertheless complaints directed mainly against the Ai 
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All USAF bombers used in Korea 
were built and equipped during World 
War II. 


, The excellent job done by helicop- 
ters in the Korean War in rescue, ar- 
tillery-fire spotting, evacuation of 





and other duties 
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Marine and Army squadrons. 


(ne mystery that hasn't been ex 
plained is why the North Koreans didn’t 
use the IL-10 attack bombers 
away in hidden hangars in far-north 
airfields. Two planes were found intact 
and flyable at Kimpo, a number were de- 
<troyed at Wonsan, and others, severely 
damaged by fire, we ae found in hangars 
dug into the sides of hills. Possible ex 
planation is that UN hese paralyzed 
enemy transportation so thoroughly that 
to get enough fuel to 
into the war. 
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Army headquarters for intelligence 
data. During the * off nsive out of the 
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accurate information on frontline dis- 
positions. At one time, Army’s regular 
intelligence channe through couriers 
were about 24 hours behind the Mosquito 
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.. In “Exercise Emperor,” an opera- 
on last October in which the RAF and 
the USAF joined with forces of the At- 
lantic Pact nations to test the battle effi- 
ciency of Britain’s radar and jet fighter 
defense, authorities found that: 

The most striking change 
1940 Battle of Britain was that the new 


fron th e 


hombers are four times as fast and fly 
twice as high. 
@ New bombers can carry bombs so 


destructive that the only defense must 
be to intercept the raiders long before 
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Force have been heard both in Tokyo and in Washington. 

General MacArthur is rumored to have okayed an Army 
battle to take over tactical aviation. 

Georgia’s Rep. Carl Vinson, chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, has threatened a Congres- 
sional investigation of tactical air in Korea—despite the 
fact that U.S. divisions fighting in Korea have received 
more and better air support than in any previous war in 
history 

Even the critics of tactical air in Korea don’t argue this. 
They do charge, however, that the Air Force and Army 
had neglected tactical aviation prior to the Korean fight- 
ing 

What were the shortcomings revealed in Korea? What 
were the lessons learned? And how can they be applied 
to the future? 


How Close Air Support Works 

Theoretically, the close support systems used by Navy- 
Marines and Air Force-Army are equally effective. It 
was quite obvious at the beginning of the Korean fighting, 
however, that the Marine control system proved more 
efficient. This probably was because of (1) centralized 
control and closer integration between Marine ground 
and air arms, and (2) more intensive Marine training 
of close support pilots and air controller parties 

Here’s how the two systems operate 

Marines and Navy. A company commander runs up 
against a situation his troops can’t handle—for example 
a well-defended machine-gun nest. He reports to the 
battalion commander who decides whether the position 
should be hit with artillery, Naval gunfire or aircraft 
If the battalion commander decides on an air strike, he 
outlines his requirements to a forward air controller (a 
Marine aviator with infantry experience) at his elbow 
The controller gets on a radio net and sends a message 
to a Tactical Air Direction Center at division level, where 
the strike is coordinated with an adjacent Fire Support 
Coordination Center (which has the job of integrating 
air strikes, Naval gunfire and artillery). Then TADC 
calls a Tactical Air Coordinator, a pilot who is flying 
over the front lines in a fighter-type aircraft and who 
has tactical control of all planes assigned to the TADC 
area 
Meanwhile, Marine fighter planes are on constant sta- 
tion over the battlefront—orbiting, waiting for call. They 
already have reported to the TAC, listing their ordnance 


loads. When the TAC gets orders to direct a strike 
certain spot, he checks carefully to identify the target 
communicating with the forward air controller at 
talion). Once certain of target location and best met 
of attack, the TAC designates the objective to the fig 
planes, perhaps by firing smoke rockets. Not until 
target is identified to the satisfaction of the TAC p 
ground controller and fighter pilots does the att 
begin 

What are advantages of the Marine-Navy system? 

1. Actual control of the attacking close-support 
craft, once they have been assigned to a target, rv 
with the battalion commander—the leader of the gro 
troops—who is able to use the planes as organic b 
talion weapons. 

2. Pilots in the striking units (about 60 per cent of 
Marine aviators) are also qualified as ground officers 
understand requirements and tactics of infantry wi 
fare 

3. Planes remain on station over the target area, ava 
able for immediate call, and assignment of these aircr: 
is made at division level 

4. The system of ground-air coordination and cont 
is “in being” in peacetime and is ready for use at any tir 

Are there disadvantages to the system? 

A basic shortcoming is apparent: With planes orbiti 
over a particular area, assigned to a specific division 
battalion, flexibility is lost. Aircraft can easily be retai: 
on station at points of minor pressure when they cou 
be used much more profitably over other sectors of t 
front 

Air Force-Army. If an infantry company hits a pock 
of stiff resistance and the company commander decid 
he needs an air strike, he checks with battalion—wh 
in turn checks with the regimental command post 
regiment, an Air Force forward air control party tran 
mits a request for an air strike to a Joint Operatio: 
Center (containing representatives of all services) | 
Army level. At JOC (and its adjacent Tactical Air Cor 
trol Cenier) a record is kept of all aircraft available { 
use on the entire Army front 

JOC has the choice of (a) diverting planes from strik« 
already in progress, (b) assigning planes in adjace: 
areas to the point of increased pressure, (c) scrambli: 
planes at rear airfields. This latter possibility has ir 


creased effectiveness with jet aircraft—because their high 
speed enables them to reach the target from a rear-area 


HOW AF-ARMY SUPPORT WORKS 


Typical Air Force strike starts when infantry walkie-talkie request is 
sent to forward air controller, who transmits it to the regimental com- 
mand post where it is sent to JOC. JOC dispatches the planes which 


report to a forward air control party on the ground or to a mosquito 


plane overhead. Either of these units directs the planes in to the target. 
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e much more quickly than can conventional planes 


et ; en the planes are dispatched after consultation be- 
t 4 en Air Force and Army at JOC, they are told to 
net rt either to a forward air control party on the 
fig 4 ind or to a Mosquito aircraft circling over the front 
til s Mosquito, an unarmed North American T-6 in most 


i 


s. then directs the strike in much the same fashion as 


att ; Marine TAC who flies in a fighter-type plane 
} /hat are the advantages of the Air Force-Army system? 
n? All available aircraft can be concentrated on points 
t ar. ; nemy resistance much quicker than under the Marine- 
re Navy system of assigning aircraft to divisions. (On the 
round other hand the Marine organization is consistently faster 
> bat- getting limited numbers of planes over specific trouble 
points.) 
of 2. Control at Army level enables use of tactical air to 
and attain broad objectives without restricting strike groups 
war- to support of specific organizations. 
And the disadvantages? 
BVall~ 1. The lowest level of “joint control” is at Army— 
rcrait and consequently control procedure is more involved 


and lengthy. 
mtrol 2. Effective utilization of aircraft can be hampered 


uy i — of cooperation or understanding between ground 
and air officers at JOC. The close-support function is 
iting ; pth toe upon Air Force willingness to cooperate, and 
on = upon Army understanding of the most effective methods 
alt } of using tactical air. 
could 3. In the Far East Command, no workable system of 
x t } joint operational control was established at the beginning 
of the Korean War. The time required to organize a 
ocket JOC and to secure trained personnel was costly—and 
cid would be even more costly in a major wai 
vh It is important to recognize, however, that the tactical 
support problems faced by the Marines and by the Ai: 
an Force are not the same. The Marines are able to develop 
tions a small, close-support air force for use with a compara- 
) at tively small ground Army. The Air Force, on the othe: 
Cor hand, has a broader tactical air objective—and is required 
el to support a much larger ground Army. 
rike Do We Have Close-Support Planes? ¥ 
oa Only two U. S. jets have been used in Korea—t}&f Air 
ling Force’s Lockheed F-80 (Shooting Star) and the Navy's 
Fos Grumman F9F (Panther). Of these, the F9F is used for 
hig! sweeps over enemy territory and for protective cover 
area 


for prop-driven close support planes but had not been 
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thrown into close-support itself as this was w 

The Ail Force Shoot ng Star howeve! has beer t 
in the role of close support plane, although both it and 
the Panther were designed primarily for high-altitud 
interception and air-to-air warfare. The two jets are 


both in the 600-m p.h class 
Ordnance loads gradually have been increas 
both planes 


The F-80 is armed with six .50-caliber machine guns 
in the nose, and can carry eight five-inch HVAR rockets 
on its wings Most F-80's are now being modified t 


carry bombs and napalm. (Despite the fact that the 
F-80 can get off the ground with eight HVAR's. the 
basic load during most of the fighting has been about 
four HVAR’s and about 1,800 rounds of .50-caliber ammo.) 
The plane’s range was increased greatly by a modification 
after the war started which jumped the capacity of each 
wingtip tank by 100 gallons 

The F9F mounts four 20-mm. cannon in its nose and 


r; 


carries six five-inch rockets or two 1,000-pound bor 
In Korea it has flown most of the time with only the 
20-mm. load in order to increase its range and give it 
greater effectiveness for CAP operations Ite range s 


“over 1,200 miles.” (Continued on page 14) 


Air Force Tactical Air Contre! Center is adjacent to Joint 


Operations Center (JOC), controls all planes on Army front 
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FIERY NAPALM DESTROYS 
RUSSIAN TANK 


If there was any doubt about the ability of napalm 
(a kind of jellied gasoline) to destroy tanks, it was 
dispelled by this experiment conducted by the Fifth Air 
1 Force. An F-80C jet fighter dropped a napalm bomb 
on a Russian-built T-34 tank, with results shown. WNa- 
palm has dropped and plane is still in picture, right. 











Of the three piston-engined aircraft used most for close 
support, the Navy’s Douglas AD (Skyraider)—a com- 
paratively new plane—dominates the field. This single- 
engined plane can carry a load almost equivalent to the 
World War II four-engined B-17 (Flying Fortress). It 
is in the 400-m.p.h. class, has a radius of action of about 
759 miles, and is best known for the wide variety of 
ordnance that can be hung on its wings and under its 
big fuselage 

For example, the AD can carry three 1,000-pound 
bombs plus 12 five-inch -HVAR’s. Or two Tiny Tim 
rockets plus a 1,000-pound bomb. Or three 2,000-pound 
bombs 

A press service carried a story during the fall fighting 
that demonstrates the battlefield evaluation of the Sky- 
raider and the job it’s doing. Reporting to an Air Force 

Mosquito controller near Pakchon—the story goes—an 
AD pilot listed his load of 500-pounders, rockets, 200- 
pounders, napalm and 20-mm. ammo. When he reached 
the end of the list, the radio was silent a moment—then 
a voice cut in: “What're you flying—battleships?” 

General consensus among air controllers appears to be 
that, under Korea’s peculiar and perhaps ,unique condi- 
tions, the Navy’s AD and Chance-Vought Corsair (F4U) 
have proved better ground support planes than the Ai: 

Force's F-80’s and North American Mustangs (F-51’s) 
which are basically long-range interceptors 

The Navy's gull-winged Corsair, battle-tested in World 

War II, has a conventional economical engine that enables 
it to orbit over the front lines for a couple of hours on 
each sortie. It also has an extremely short turning radius 

a valuable asset in the Korean mountains. The F4U 
flies over 450-m.p.h. and can carry napalm, rockets and 
bombs. For example, it can lug 10 140-pound HVAR'’s 
or two 1,000-pound bombs, plus 20-mm. ammo for its 
four cannon. The Corsairs also have carried Tiny Tim 
rockets, whose powerful armor-piercing projectiles were 
designed originally for use against enemy capital ships 

The Air Force’s key conventional close-support plane 
is the North American Mustang, which went into its 
seventh year of service with the USAF in Korea. On 

June 25, when the North Koreans rolled across the 38th 
Parallel, most F-51l’s had been sent to the scrap-heap 
or relegated to service with Air National Guard units 
When it became apparent that jet Shooting Stars didn’t 
have adequate flight duration for close support in the 
early days, a rush call was sent to the States for 
Mustangs—and 200 were shipped to the Far East aboard 

a flattop within a few weeks 
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Bomb strikes the tank. Experiment was set up to check 


destructive power of napalm under controlled conditions. 


The F-51D, in service in Korea, has a 950-mile comba 
radius and a top speed of 470 m.p.h. It’s powered by 
1,335-h.p. (2,880-h.p. with water injection) Packar 


V-1650 engine. The Mustang has six .50-caliber machin 


guns and can carry 10 five-inch rockets or two 1,000 
pound bombs or two napalm tanks. During most of th 
Korean fighting it has been loaded with six five-in« 
rockets 


These three planes (AD, F4U, F-51) are the primar’s 


prop-driven close support aircraft in the theater. Thre 
other planes have been used intensively—but primaril 
for other purposes: 

The North American F-82—essentially two Mustan 
fuselages joined together—was thrown into the fight i: 
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Flames engulf tank. Napalm is sticky and burns fiercely. Close-up after fire hes nearly burned 
Troops rate it highly in attacks against North Koreans tions about ability of napalm to put tank out 


the early days but was soon withdrawn for its main use been flying 1 


as an all-weather fighter after additional F-51’s arrived five-inch HVAR 
in the theate: The two-place Twin Mustang (which During all the fighting 
carries pilot and radar operator) can fly over 475 m.p.h B-29’s (called “mediun 


and can lug 4,000 pounds of bombs the heavier B-36's) 
The Douglas B-26 (formerly A-26), a light bomber dumping tons of bomb 


which was being turned over to National Guard outfits. yards and bridges. Th 
can fly over 350 m.p.h. and mounts 16 .50-caliber machine the North Koreans ke; 


guns. It can carry a 5,000-pound bomb or rocket load factories and levelled citi 
The twin-engined plane flies primarily “deep support” North Korean military’ equipms 
missions—farther behind enemy lines than the close sup- Russia and the destruction did 
port aircraft. It also has been used regularly for night war potential 

intruder missions and for close Support The Superforts were pressed 


The Marine’s twin-engined Grumman F7F also has support because the Air Force 





Letov L115 Delfin twin-jet al!-weather 


fighter, seats two, has two Jumo 004B-| 


turbojets in fuselage top. Top speed 
said to be 547 m.p.h., it cruises at 
516 m.p.h., and its range is 795 miles 


Letov C-2 is a two-seat advanced 
Czech Air Force training monoplane 
the Czech version of German Arado 
Ar-96B. The C-2 was built at the Avia 
plant at Cakovice as well as by Letov 
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d | Jets For Russia... 


Czechoslovakia's modern factories and industrial skills 
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have already produced two new unorthodox jet warplanes. 


By WILLIAM GREEN and ROY CROSS 


N CZECHOSLOVAKIA I found a complete arsenal 
of arms,” shouted Hitler proudly to the Germans 
after their forces had occupied that country March 

15, 1939. Without firing a shot, he had captured 45,- 
000 machine guns, 5,000 tanks and heavy guns and 
other weapons 

How cheerfully must the Kremlin have greeted 

news of the success of the Communist coup detat 
that it fostered in 1948, for it likewise has added the 
Czech arsenal to its war potential without firing a shot. 
There can be no doubt that in the event of a war 
involving the Soviet Union she will receive powerful 
if unwilling aid from Czechoslovakia. An “inter- 
change” of commodities (mostly one way) between 
Russian and Czechoslovakia is even now playing a 
major part in building the vast Soviet war machine 

Oil, coal and other essential materials, machine 

tools and equipment move in a constant flow from 
Czech plants, while the reverse flow is little more 
than a trickle. This indirect military support is com- 
plementary to the virtual unification of the Czech 
armed forces with those of Russia 

Czechoslovakia for the past two decades has boasted 


an efficient and powerful aircraft industry. There is 
a Czech motto which says, “Our sea is in the air.” 

During the Czech period as a Nazi “protectorate,” 
the Germans systematically increased the productive 
capacity of the domestic aircraft industry and, by 
1944, there were some 25,000 Czechs working in the 
various airframe factories of Avia, Mraz, Zlin, Letoy 
and Aero, apart from the many additional thousands 
employed in the manufacture of aircraft engines 
components and accessories Most of the phys ci 
capacity built up by the Germans was left virtually 
intact when they were driven out in 1945 

In addition, the Russians have encouraged an 
ready air-minded people to foster elementary gliding 
and flying clubs—indeed, all aspects of prelin 
aeronautical training, including parachuting on a na- 
tionally-financed basis. As a result, there exists a 
large and increasing pool of partially-trained 
crews as potential material for the Czech element: 
the Red Air Force and Soviet airborne forces 

During the early stages of World War I, Germany 
followed the practice adopted in all invaded coun- 
ries introducing onl) 


vy sec- (Continued o7 page 15) 


Avia Av-52 was designed in 1947 and construction of prototype was started late that year. Craft is single-seat ground at 
tack fighter with Jumo 004B-I axial-flow jet. It can carry bombs or rockets, has two 30-mm. cannon; top speed is 525 m.p.h 
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—~Jets Are Changing 
Everything... 





Crash helmet of today places 
the old type in button-shoe era. 


Screen guards face skin from 
tearing in a 600 m.p.h. bailout 





Small wheels, high-pressure 
thin 


tires retract into wings. 


By MALCOLM W. CAGLE 


Lieut. Comdr., U. S. Navy 


IKE THE RICH LADY with three chins, aviation is 
getting its face lifted 

What what 

the automobile has been to transportation, the jet air- 
craft is to aviation. At.the mention of “jet” most airmen, 
and certainly all laymen, immediately think of sonic bar- 
riers, troposphere flights, spectacular rates of climb, shat- 
tered speed records, sleek silhouettes and novel engines 
Not so well known are the myriad changes that jets 
have made and are making in aviation—technical, tactical 
Most of these changes are important 


television has been to entertainment, 


and training-wise 
and illuminating 
Take the case of the little outside 
Who would think that jet aircraft would cause a change 
in this lowly instrument? Isn’t it just a thermometer stick- 


temperature gauge 


ing out in the slip-stream to read the air temperature? But 
when air is flashing by at 600 m.p.h. the friction heat is 
sufficient to produce as much as a 50 the read- 
ings. How can you accurately solve a ground speed prob- 


error in 








Flight maps and weather charts now fit into more efficient knee 


pads that are compact standard equipment as complex as a slide rule 
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New aerial targets like the XB-27 are towed over 450 m.p.h., land 
with record of bullet hits, won't unravel like former sleeve targets 
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Automatic tail hooks 


lem with false indications? The only answer is to buil 
a new instrument that won't show friction errors. 

Look at some other jet instrument problems. One 
the advantages of the jet engine is that it doesn’t need 
laborious warmup like the piston-type engine. Light off 
check a couple of temps, rev up and you're off. Aboa 
a carrier, this means that a combat air patrol can be sittir 


‘ ae 


increase 


deck safety in carrier landings 


| 


on deck, strapped on the catapults, rather than airborne 


circling the ship. Obviously this results in a saving 
fuel, in ship maneuvering and a lot of monotonous ci 
cling for the pilots 

Suddenly a contact is made by the task force rada 
picked up at maximum distance. It looks like an enen 
raid. The order to launch is given, and in a matte: 
seconds the jet aircraft are started and launched. Wit 
their phenomenal rates of climb they are quickly 
touch with the enemy 

Consider the gyro instruments on this rapid launchi: 


perhaps into bad weather or at night when instrument 


flight is essential—would this short period be enough 
erect the gyro-compass, horizon and pilot? With stan 
ard instruments, the answer is no. But one of the ne 
gyro horizons takes only about a minute to erect its: 
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The McDonnell FH-1 Phantom, skimming off a carrier, is typical 
§ of high-speed aircraft that have produced many changes in aviation 


increase 


landings 


power is applied. Then the plane is ready 


by them alone is hazardous. Radio compasses 


buil . 
ere are other instrument changes that jets 
ne b ht about. The Douglas AD-3 (Skyraider) 
eed i s latest, single-~engined, piston-type attack | 
ht off hb total of 109 gauges and instruments that the 
boa: ? watch or operate. In contrast, the two-eng 
ittine dh Donnell F2H (Banshee) jet has only 60—a red 
bort @! 45 per cent 
ng fF One of the instruments now standard in all jet ai 
s ci 1 ised to be strictly commercial or big 
D is the “bird-dog,” or radio compass. Jets o 
ada iS high cruising speeds, usually on top of the 
nen t wrdinary navigation instruments are insuffi 
7 6 p.h. ground speed, the usual crosswind doesn't 
Wit c a great drift angle. Radio beams are helpful, natu- 
ly rt but sometimes they flash by so rapidly that navi- 
t 


shit efore, are now standard equipment in all jets 


ment 


sh 


ie altimeter is another instrument that has been 
iutionized by jet aircraft. The standard, three-pointe: The face lifting of instruments hes produced a 
thet reacts quictly 


sump tied 


meter gets to be confusing after you've been up and altimeter (top, left), an attitude gyro 
a few times during an intercept. Is that 18,650 or (top, right), and two new types of resistance thermometers 


bo0 we're cruising at? A (Continued on page 60) for accurate temperature readings at jet-propelled speeds 
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DON’T GET TANGLED 
WITH THE 


LAW 


—_ 


By STRALEY THORPE 


Hammond, Ind., lawyer and pilot has long cham- 
pioned the rights of private pilots, is legal 
advisor for Flying Farmers of Prairie Farmer 
Land, chairman of the Private Flying Advisory 
Council of the Indiana Aeronautics Commission 
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"If the judge finds that you don't have a 


ticket he may give you one you won't like.” 






“When he invites you to land on his strip, he in 
effect implies that the strip is reasonably safe.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY FRANK ADAMS 
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“Don't drop anything from a plane . . . you may be liable for damages 











3f you. observe these common-sense 
rules you'll never get fouled up. 


ILOTS SEEM to get more fouled 
up than any other group of ci- 
villians when it comes to inter- 
preting the law. That really isn’t 
strange in view of the maze of rules 
1 regulations, amendments, ap- 
idices thereto and official inter- 
pretations thereof that bedevil the 
ir private pilot. 
Every hangar session involves one or two startling in- 
terpretations of the law or CAR, which is usually ex- 
ggerated, groundless, or plain wrong. Here are a few 
suggestions to help pilots clear away some of the confu- 
ns created by the regulations and laws. 
Don't carry a passenger (except a licensed pilot) until 
ju get your certificate. The law requires that you have 
he necessary skill to bring a passenger back to earth 
ifely. A certificate doesn't take the place of skill but if 
the judge finds that you don’t have a ticket he may give 
ju one you won't like. Even with a certificate, lack of 
kill or failure to use reasonable care, resulting in injury, 
takes you liable under civil law. If injury is aggravated 
wilful disregard for the safety of your passenger, you 
1ay also be prosecuted criminally. 
Don't land on farm crops unless it’s to save your neck 
your airplane. A magnanimous soul may forgive you 
it you are liable for damages in any event. 
Don't fire your engine up without first looking around 
) be sure that all is clear. You will be absolutely liable 
you cause damage or injury unless you can prove that 
ur victim’s negligence was responsible. This doesn’t 
xcuse you but it may have some bearing on the outcome 





Straley Thorpe 


if you can prove conclusively that the person you injured 
or damaged was also careless 

Don't get ca eless when you land ona private strip 

The owner has no duty to kee p the trip sale to ul 
benefit. It’s his property and you'll pay your ow lam- 
ages if you suffer any. But hidden defects that you could 
not reasonably be « xpected to discover may present n- 
other question. If the owner offers some service, invit 
you to visit him or if he has a picnic on his pr es, he 
must use reasonable care for your safety. When he in- 
vites you to land on his strip he in effect implies that the 
strip is reasonably safe. Just because a strip is shown on 
a published map doesn’t make the owner liable, unle 
some inducement in the way of service is also displayed 


thereon 

Don’t land on a runway unless you are positive it is 
clear. Sun in your eyes will not excuse you. You will 
not collect from the fellow you have thus run into and he 
may collect from you. He has some rights on the runway, 
too, even though you are landing 

Don't fail to use reasonable care to protect from dam- 
age the plane which you have rented or hired, or may be 
The fact that you 
are paying for its use doesn’t mean you can do as you 
please with it. If you fail to use reasonable care you are 


using during a course of instruction 


still liable whethe1 you area student or a long-time plot 
A New York court came to the aid of a plane owner who 
had rented his aircraft to a friend to carry a passenger 


and return alone. The owner of the plane cautioned the 


pilot to be careful about soloing in the front seat because 
the plane would be nose-heavy 

The pilot disregarded his friend's advice and 
came in for a landing, riding home in the front seat, he 


had the smile wiped off his face by about 20 yards of con- 


vhen he 


crete runway and the plane was a sad looking bundle 
indeed. The friends promptly fell out and the owner 
sued. The Judge said that he thought that an ancient 
law should be applied to this case that held where a man 
hired a horse and abused him so that he was injured or 

died the rider should pay for the loss or damages 
Another case, involving a stu- (Continued on page 64) 
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—Ground Support 
Jet Bomber 


Martin’s latest plane can blast far behind 
enemy lines, live in air with jet fighters 


External jet pods and heevy tandem gear for rough landings are clearly shown below. 
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Huge aps eneble X8-5! to land slower than most jets. Chute helps brates on short sips. 
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O. E. "Pat" Tibbs, chief test pi- 
lot and director of all flight oper- 
ations for Martin, made the first 
flight in XB-5!1 in October, 1949. 
Phase One testing has been com- 
pleted since then, and plane has 
been turned over to the USAF. 
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LENN L. MARTIN’S latest bomber is the 600- 
mile-plus jet-provelled XB-51, which has been 
designed and built by the Martin company in 
cooperation with the Air Materiel Command 
The XB-51 has special significance today because 
it seems to be the only Air Force bomber in devel- 
opment which would meet the ground support - 
quirements demanded by the Army. The Korean 
War has shown the need for a more efficient ground 
support airplane which would be able to fight off o1 
evade marauding enemy jet fighters. Such a plane 
must also operate off small airfields cl to front 
lines from which it can blast the enemy. The XB-51l 
was designed for just that kind of operation and is 
the only three-jet bomber built for the Air Force 
Such an airplane must be extremely fast and ma- 
neuverable. It should be jet-powered, heavily armed 
and capable of carrying a sizable load of bombs and 
rockets. Above all it should have excellent short 
field characteristics such as a fast take-off and rate of 


climb, and a reasonably slow landing speed. 


Sleek 600-mile-plus XB-51 is powered by three GE J-47 turbojets 


By WILLIAM B. BULLOCK 








Empennage forms 7. keeps stabilize 


ou? of jet Diasts and wing dGownwas? 


















Note third jet forward of fin 


The revolutionary XB-51 is believed to be the only 
airpiane available today that fully meets tl ‘ ‘ 
quirements. The advanced design features that cor 
tribute to its performance as a ground support bombe 
make this radically different airpiane a st con 
tender for quantity Air Force procureme! 
The sleek XB-5]1 is powered by three Genera Elk 
tric J-47 turbojets each de veloping ve 200 | 
of static thrust. Two of these powe 
mounted in pods on each side of the ! l 
third is mounted in the tail and is complet é 
The XB-51 is the only bombs 
equipped with the much-discussed \ enc 
win This allows the airplane to tak« 
tne luseiage assuming a nose nigh ttit le | 
tributes toward a siow¢ landing pet t ( | 
in short field operations The 1 
sharply swept back at a 35° angle and ha ynside 


able droop (negative dihedral) This configuratior 
follows the latest practice in high speed sult I na 


supersonic airplanes. (Continued on page 62) 





—OFF WONSAN 


Commander Weymouth 


What does a combat veteran tell new 


pilots before their first mission? 


By CHARLES L. BLACK 


Managing Editor of FLYING, now in Korea 


EVERAL MONTHS AGO the U.S.S. Leyte, one of 
the Navy’s big carriers, steamed 
through the misty Straits of Tshushima toward the 

east of Korea 
Within 24 hours of reporting to the Seventh Fleet, 
the Leyte had become part of a fast carrier task force 
preparing to launch strikes the vital North 
Korean port of Wonsan 

In 12 more hours the Leyte’s pilots were rocketing 


Essex-class 


coast 
against 


and strafing Communist installations 
For several days preceding the action, the only man 
aboard the Leyte who had flown combat missions over 
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In the Leyte's readyroom, Comdr. Ralph Weymouth briefs Navy pilots before their first combat mission in Korea. Beware of 
he tells them; don't go down into a ditch after enemy troops; napalm has a frightening effect on the enemy. 


: 


ground fire 
24 


Korea was a tall young Navy commander named Ralph 
Weymouth. His regular job was air group commande: 
aboard the Philippine Sea, another Seventh Fleet car- 
rier. He’d been sent to the Leyte by Rear Admiral E 
C. “Eddie” Ewen, Task Force 77 commander, to brief 
the pilots on the peculiar air war they’d be fighting 

Thirty-three-year-old Weymouth is a jet pilot who 
had flown missions in an F9F (Grumman Panther) up 
and down the Korean peninsula since August 6. He 
holds the Navy Cross, five Distinguished Flying 
Crosses and two Air Medals for his 62 World War II 
missions 

Weymouth spent most of the time aboard the Leyte 
talking to pilots in their readyrooms—answering ques- 
tions, giving tips on new Korean techniques, “trying to 
give them the atmosphere of the place.” 

I attended one of his briefings and took notes as he 
talked to the pilots of VF-33, a Corsair fighter squad- 
ron. Only four pilots in the squadron had flown com- 
bat missions during World War II. 

What did he have to say? What does a veteran pilot 
tell a new group of pilots as they prepare to fly their 
over Korea? (Continued on page 55) 
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By WILLIAM GREEN 


months. The 

improbable 

ML-10 

haps some am 

Gerard-Henry has beer 
But the ML-10 is fa: 


garde who Nas sougnt 
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Rear view of ML-!0 shows pusher prop 


ng fins and wide elevator surfaces. Ne 


Wing-tip spoilers take 
place of ailerons, turn "a 
most without bank ng 


The plane has no rudder 

















What Can We Do 


— Forecasters 





By CARL V. ALLEN 


President of Springfield Airport, Inc., Arlington, 
Va is 2,100-hour veteran pilot and instructor, 
feels that flying is far ‘past leather jacket stage.’ 


ET’S STOP GETTING NASTY with the weatherman 
when we're unable to fly because of low ceilings or 
less than legal visibility. He doesn’t control the 

weather. It’s a better idea to examine his basic faults 
and suggest how to mend his ways as well as give us more 
accurate forecasts 

The curse of private flying is that we don’t use our 

airplanes enough. We're staying home too many times 
when we should have gotten there. Often we're getting 
part way because some bureaucrat cast an educated but 
impractical eye at the weather map and made up a 12- 
hour forecast that he either refuses to, or is not permitted 
to, change even when he can look out the window to see 
how wrong he is 

Too many pilots suffer accidents because they encoun- 





WEATHER DEBATE 


**Keep the weather map simple,” 
Mr. Allen says. “Forget about 
simplifying the weather map,” 
Mr. Malkin retorts. But a strong 
undercurrent of agreement marks 
the views of the pilot and the 
weatherman who plead for horse 


sense in the interests of safety. 
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Should Be Pilots 


ter weather that is too much for them. They woul 
have these accidents if they were qualified weather int 
preters or had received accurate information from a q 
ified forecaster 

Of course, a pilot’s experience should include whi: 
call minimum requirements for a competent weat 
pilot. He should have logged about 20 hours in r: 
20 on top of the overcast, another 20 in hazes of th 
to five miles, and perhaps dodged a few daytime th 
derstorms, just for the experience. He should have flo 
in snow showers, know how to avoid ground fog and 
able to make a one-wheel crosswind landing on a ro 
day. The flight schools must accept responsibility 
training students under other than CAVU conditi 

The weatherman shouldn't keep us on the ground wh« 
the weather is unpleasant but still safe for flying 
would be well if he could expand his experience so tl 
we both know what safe marginal weather is. But 1 
member that there are times, even with a perfect fore 
cast, when we'd be smarter to stay at home 

The case of the lightplane pilot cannot be helped 
citing examples of the weatherman’s mistakes: And we 
shouldn't worry about the machinations and rules 
politeness in the Bureau. We don’t care whether a fore- 
caster is permitted to change a two-hour forecast, 
estimate a ceiling, or decide whether ground visibilit 
is half or twice flight visibility at 500 feet. Let someon 
else make the rules. But that person must rememb«s 
that the weatherman is forecasting for pilots. He sho 
spend more time sending up balloons to measure t 
ceiling and less time reassuring airline passengers tl 
they will enjoy a smooth flight. We want accurate, u 
to-the-minute reports on the weather along our wi 
The sky is wide—we can fly it if we know what we 
going to run into 

Here are some suggestions that show the need fo1 
provement in forecasting flight weather: 

All forecasters should be pilots. There are practic 
aspects to such a program that won't permit its fulfill- 
ment for a long time and J don’t suggest that forecast« 
be replaced by pilot-meteorologists immediately. But 
believe a sensible solution is to indoctrinate the weath«e 
man with a minimum of 20 hours marginal VFR weath: 
flying in several types of light aircraft. You've ne. 
heard of a good editor who hadn’t been a reporter. H: 
can a weatherman really talk to a pilot if he’s nev: 
experienced that roughness he calls, “mild turbulen 
at all levels,” or been partially blinded by his, “smo 
layers aloft?” As soon as a weatherman has flown throug 
what he would forecast as four miles in light rain, wit 


out a windshield wiper, or (Continued on page 61 
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—Pilots Should Study Meteorology 
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By LOUIS MALKIN 


Licensed as a CAA ground instructor and meteorology 


Malkin 
years 


author in his field and 
aviation 


instructor, Mr 
has over 1/4 


is an 


service as meteorologist 


ODAY’S AVIATION FORECASTER knows the value 

of looking at the weather from the pilot’s viewpoint 

Familiarization flights are normal in every 
office and more and more forecasters are spending thei! 
leisure time piloting lightplanes. 

The forecaster who has to fly on his own prediction is 
the first to admit that delays due to bad weather are 
sometimes caused by his inability to foresee new develop- 
ments. But forecasts issued just before take-off are usu- 
ally accurate. A typical example is the trip forecast given 
to Mr. Allen for his flight to Princeton, Me. The three- 
day forecast turned out wrong but the six-hour forecast 
was “on the button.” 

Delays caused by incorrect forecasts can be minimized 


forecast 


The VFR pilot requires precise short-range forecasts plus 
The 


meteorologists 


reasonably accurate planning forecasts. record of 
existing service that doing 
everything they can to improve aviation forecasts. Pilot 
reports sometimes fill gaps in an incomplete reporting net- 
work. Special or revised forecasts often compensate for 
the forecaster’s imperfect knowledge of the atmosphere. 

The brightest prospect for more accurate airways fore- 
asting lies with the electronic calculator. Feverish work 
is afoot to make this gadget practical but results are 
five to 10 years over the horizon. Meanwhile, forecast 
centers are doing everything possible with present facili- 
ties to improve forecasts. In Washington, for example, 
forecasts are made four times a day for 18 large airports 
from North Carolina to the Pennsylvania and Ohio bor- 
Each forecast is checked once an hour. When the 
weather doesn’t develop as predicted, special forecasts 


shows are 


ders. 


are issued. Sometimes the bottleneck in receiving special 


forecasts is in communication. Plans for new and faster 


teletypes are on the drawing board at the present time 

Radar is another recent development that | helped 
the private pilot in short-range f{ casting Rada a 
magic word to the aviation forecast n action, it is the 
experience of a lifetime. Of course, its most important 
peacetime use Is In guiding il alt t Sal inding 
under poor visual conditions. The weather man also uses 
radar for making short-range predictior of showe 
thunderstorms and squalls. Again and again the ; val 
ola thundersquall nas been ! ecast t the me est five 
minutes 

The newest wrinkle, developed at M.I.T to phot 
graph the radar screen with a P 1 Land camera. It 
takes three minutes to develop a tu | the echoes 
in an 80-mile radius. The pilot e the picture t 
get around isolated echoes or t f} through breaks uu 


squall line. Meteorologists are deve techniques to 


judge storm intensity by radar. These ideas will enable 
a trained weather man to tell e the heaviest ral 
or hail wiil be found, as well as heavy turbulence It 


will be only one to five years when these techniques may 
be fully developed 

Let's not overlook the ceilomet« tre isinesslike ma 
chine that measures and records eight of the ceil- 
ing, night or day. Research fo: proving the ceilomets 
Is in constant progress 

Here are some suggestions I: Tulie it ition ol the 
weather service 

Always identify yourself when calling for a weathe 
forecast. Make sure the forecast Know \ ea pilot 
not a passenger. And it’s good practice to get the nam« 
of the forecaster, because when a man’s name is put on 
his work he’ll be doubly certain that it's done with metic 


ulous care You can be sure I'd want a torecast that 
bears my name to be as flawless as a Stradivarius 

Ask for specific advice. Don’t put words in the fore- 
caster’s mouth. You want him to tell you if the weathe 
is flyable. Is the trend up or dow How w the ceil- 
ing and visibility change? If the ecastt vorth h 


salt he will want to know all about your equipment and 


experience. After you've gotten his verdict, add his judg- 
ment to your experience and plan the flight accordingly 
You can help improve the weather service. The Weathe 

yt reporting system 


Bureau is developing an efficient pil 
in cooperation with the CAA, one that the pilot can mak¢ 
or break. Only through his 
tion can it succeed. The pilot 


inderstanding and coopera- 


snouid any unex 


report 


pected phenomenon promptly to the nearest weather: 
office. Suppose you get a forecast of clear ski smooth 
air and good visibility. You find that the forecast is essen- 
tially correct but you notice (Continued on page 48) 
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Supersonic requirements were anticipated by Christmas Bullet 


sweepback changing with air loads. 


HE saying, “there’s nothing new under the sun,” 
is so old as to be trite. and vet in aviation it is so 
true as t 


Oo De perpetu lly new The pictures on 
tnese pages demonstrate this conclusively Sweep- 
back Val able incidence Va able camoper, flex- 

yility for instance, which are the “very latest 
things” to be used on high-speed wings, were in 

e decades ago, and often for the same reasons 
they have today been resurrected from the past 
Sometime the earlier developments were unsuc- 
ce ful Decause OT Ina lequate aerodynamic knowl- 
edge: sometime t was because of faulty engineer- 


But in other cases they were abandoned from 


ndifference—to the detriment of late: 


l airplanes 
and to aviation as a whole. In this category cer- 
tainly fall full-span flaps, and automatic retract- 
able slots for civilian lightplanes. On the military 
side, automatic 37-mm. cannon, for instance, were 


iccessfully used in World War I. We don’t have 


them even today, though we may regret it END 





Mating two airplanes to make one was not first tried in U.S. North American F-82 
Double Tandem 


Voisin Tandems (see photo on right) and put them together to make 


On ground, flexible wings 


1918. 





It had swept-back flexible wings, both dihedral and 





Pte 





drooped nearly a foot. It also had variable camber airfoi € 


So You Think That’s New... 


COMPILED BY 
PETER M. BOWERS 
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Biplane or slotted propellers (see page 25) are nothing new 


either. 


This 


is Curtiss F7C-1 Navy fighter built in 1927. 
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In 1915, the French took two of the odd 


This has also been done on stunt Ercoupe 


Aa 






Aerial refueling began yeers ago. In 1923, Lieutenants Smith 
and Richter of Army Air Service used two DH-4's in refueling 


Full-span flaps in 1917 French Breguet were automatic, low- 
ered by shock cord tension when loads against them decreased. 





om ° 
° French Voisin 


7. 


Aircraft cannon were carried in World War | 
mounted 37-mm. automatic cannon, also had quadricycle gear 


SAS >" ae lad . 
Tandem landing gear with balancing outriggers was first used 
XB-47 and XB-5! because of difficulty of stow 


“= am ae 


jet bombers 








in 1915 on 


ing conventional gear 





Curtiss Autoplane of !917 had auto-type body fitted with 
100-h.p it flew 


engine actually 


standard triplane wings, 





Parasite fighters? U. S. Air Service hooked planes to blimps 
1924. British had tried it with Sopwith Camels in 1918 


in 


a da] 


Variable wing incidence, ‘newest thing” in Martin XB-5! | 


[see p. 22) was tried in Supermarine Seagull of World War | 
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the French Voisin Tandem. Today it is in 





It has also been tried on 











Rudder pedals for rear seat 


Author says this novel idea is a good one, but the pedals fold 


collapse when not in use (left). 


too easily, could be improved by addition of a release catch. 


By ED HOADLEY 





Manager, Veterans Airport, Bloomington, Ind. 


HAVE JUST FLOWN the new Cessna L-19A which 
the Army is buying in quantity as a reconnaissance- 

»bservation airplane. L-19A’s are rolling off the line at 
Wichita and they more than 


ments for a high-perfo: 


meet the Army’s require- 
ming aircrait 

When the Army set up specs for a new grasshopper, 
they said they wanted a plane that would get out of small 
The L-19 cleared 30-foot ob- 
structions in a distance of 560 feet from a sod field. 

Secondly, they wanted 1,000 f.p.m. rate of climb and an 
18,000-foot service ceiling. The L-19 is guaranteed to 
climb out at 1,150 f.p.m. under full load conditions. Serv- 


ce ceiling is 22.900 feet 


fields quickly and eas 


They wanted an airplane that would cruise slowly for 
The L-19A goes along nicely at 43 knots. It will 
cruise for a maximum of over 11 hours under conditions 
of maximum endurance using maximum fuel capacity 

Genial dapper Derby Frye of Cessna invited me to work 
out in the first L-19A off the production line. It was bit- 
ter cold in Wichita with a 5-m.p.h. wind. 
crystal and brilliant. 

The first of the “L” series sparkled on the flight line 
It looked like an ugly duckling among the sleek civilian 
Cessna fleet. The L-19A has a silhouette somewhat like 
the L-5 and L-6 of my Fort Sill days. It was built for 
utility not beauty. 


hours 


The sky was 








Observation-reconnaissance performance of the L-!9 is above Army's expectations. It can cruise 43 knots for over |! hours under max- 


imum conditions, climbs |,150 f.p.m. fully loaded, has service ceiling of 22,900 feet, clears 50-foot obstacles in 560 feet from a sod field. 
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ene See: + 


Lieut. Col. P. D. Fleming and Maj. E. J. Crahen 
study map for L-19 test flight. Note slanting win- 
dows for view of ground, 360° visibility of cabin. 


That goes for the fuselage only. As you approach the 
L-19 you receive an impression of the civilian Model 170 
For instance that wing is identical in section and plan 
As you move toward the tail you see the Model 190 with 
that give-away dorsal fin. From the rear there’s a touch 
of the Model 140. It dawns on you that this is a melting 
pot of all Cessna civilian models, plus engineering. 

The fuselage is squarish, with side windows leaning up 
and out. You enter the cabin from the right through a 
split modified Dutch door. Dark green zinc chromats ‘s 
liberally used. The spring steel landing gear is very 
much in evidence. 

The instrument panel contains the usual primary group, 
plus horizon and gyro compass. The electrical system in- 
cludes flashing, running and landing lights, panel lights 
starter, generator, and battery switches. Even the pitot 
tube is electrically heated. The usual fluorescent lights 
and cockpit lights are aimable in different directions in the 
cockpit. 

Each large seat in tandem is built to carry one and a 
half pilots. Stick, rudder, and throttle quadrant combi- 
nations are standard. A large flap handle on the port 
side of the front (pilot’s) seat controls three notches of 
flaps, 30°, 45° and 60°. A six-inch brown plastic wheel 
controls elevator trim. Gas gauges are located in both 
wing roots and control 42 gallons of gas (40.6 usable). 
Chrome ash trays provide cheerful contrast to the sombre 
green of the Army cabin. 

Upholstering is done in a grass-green color of plastic 
composition and hides a welcome amount of sound-proof- 
ing. Seat belts and rugged shoulder harness are very 
much in evidence. The so-called “G-1” shoulder har- 
ness is anchored behind each (Continued on page 52) 
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Safety harness, anchored to inertia reel, per- 
mits forward movement, holds fast as G loads in- 
crease. Panel (below) shows usual grouping plus 


horizon and gyro compass, latest type altimeter 


























GREET ’EM 
WITH A SMILE 


Gulf’s training program is planned 
to make pilots admit: ‘This is the 
best service I've had in months.’ 


HAT KIND of service do pilots want? 
That’s a $64 question that Gulf Aviati 
Service believes it has answered to tl 
satisfaction of both pilots (Gulf calls the 
“flying customers’) and airport service oper: 
tors. The airport marketing department of Gu 





Oil Corporation has recently issued a manu 


Friendly line man's smile makes flying cus- for its dealers which sets up a detailed pla: 
) tomers welcome. He helps thein to alight for giving good service to “flying custome 
from lightplane and handles their luggage “The manual represents the best ideas 
| hundreds of dealers and of Gulf,” says th 
! booklet. It sets up gene al prin iples ot service 
first, and then gives a step-by-step plan fo 


| 
its dealers to follow 
, 


A first principle is that pilots are also moto 


ists. “As motorists, they pull into a service 
' station and a uniformed salesman is at the 
elbow immed ately Their needs are filled, the 
geta good deal of free service. and they're off 
Things happen quickly, efficiently and pleas- 
antly Naturally a pilot expects as good oO 





better service when he taxies his plane into 
service area 


“But is the average pilot getting the kind of 





service he expects?” 3 
Gulf proposes that their dealers ask them- : 
selves this question i 
“If you were a pilot coming in for the first j 
time, would you say ‘This is the best servic« ‘ 
Fuel and oil order is checked in First “must” in refuelling is to I’ve had in months?’ 
detail for kind, amount and rating. ground plane for static electricity “If you can’t honestly say that, now is the 
time to start a program of planned improve- : 
ments.” : 
/ Gulf believes the proper selection of line men : 
is of utmost importance. He is the first man a 
customer meets on any field and “the first im- : 
pression is the most important one in any busi- j 


ness!” Therefore the line man should be neat 
clean, alert. He should have a pleasant per- 
sonality and should know airplanes, salesman- 
ship and the products he’s selling 

“Above all,” says Gulf, “he should have the 
desire to do a good job. He should be con- 


vinced that he has a vita! role in a great and 





growing industry—as indeed he has.’ 
The line man is the key to the Gulf plan 
Finding and training him is the first essential 





step in providing good service 


MI te 2 6 


Refuelling hose and nozzle are Small gestures such as sweeping The second essential in the Gulf plan is speed 
held to avoid springing tank spout out put final touch on a good job and quality of service. (Continued on page 62) 
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She hits! Corsair smashes into water directly in path 


of Boxer, which is probably traveling over 30 knots 


- 
yal 


Belly tank has exploded and cloud of black smoke marks 


wreckage as carrier moves by. But rescue is on the way 


FF INCHON, KOREA, one day early last 
Ens. James Brogan, Detroit, fired up the engi 
of his Corsair and jammed the throttle ahe: 
take-off down the deck of the U. S. aircraft car 
Boxer Midway in his run, when he WU 
Helicopter, hovering to port (above), goes into action committed for ; take-off. something happ« , 7 
brings Ensign Brogan to safety in'only three minutes engine lost power an 1 the pl ne nosed , 
the carrier. It smacked down wit! tre 
ash, but because of Ensign Brogan’s safety 
he was not hurt. Then the Corsair’s belly tank « 
ploded and the wreckage caught fire. T 
able series of pnotogra} ss vs the t - 
- fire and rescue by the carrier's hel opts } 
time of Ensign Brogan’s crash to his safe t 
flight deck. exactly three minutes elapse ] 
an amazing example of quick rescue wor! I 
Brogan suffered only superficial burns ar 
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is) Trouble ahead. Obviously out of control, the Corsair piloted 
by Ens, James Brogan, Detroit, heads for ocean on take-off 


Helicopter 





















Rescue 


















OU’RE IN THE market for a used plane. And if 
the first time you’ve considered buying a seco 
hand ship you undoubtedly are wondering if ths 


, 
s 
are as many pitfalls to be avoided as in the purchase 


9? a used cal 
$ On the ground, the turned-back speedometer is « 


stuff. You always check for extra heavy oil in the cra: 
case. You shake your head when the exhaust pipe en 
By FRANK H. BUCK, Jr. a cloud of blue smoke. You smile when the glib sak 
man hands you that chestnut about how a schoolma’: 
drove the trap at speeds never exceeding 18 m.p.h. Ar 
It can be good business to buy one you do your best to make sure the paint job isn’t di 
but it’s also easy to go wrong. guising a beat-up taxicab bods 
Is it the same in the ai 
Be on guard. Beware the pitfalls. Enter the used pla 
market with your eyes wide open. If you do, you mi: 
be able to buy yourself some rather startling flying ecor 
omy even though prices of used planes are now on tl 
upswing 
Your first consideration may be, “where are you goi! 
to buy your plane?” You can usually expect a little bet 
ter price from an individual but in that case your inspec 
tion should be even more meticulous than customary—a: 
you should be prepared to assume the full financial bu 
den for any unnoticed defects that might turn up lat 
Unless you have above average aeronautical know-ho 
or the best advice, it’s better to pay a little more and d 
business with a reputable deale 
In a rough way, let’s look at the figures 
Take a typical 65-horsepower lightplane, originally sel! 
ing for $2,500. Knock off depreciation for three years 
age. It’s all yours for $1,000. Assume you fly 200 hou 





Fuselage belly fabric may show weak spots if it has 
been damaged by stones and dirt from the propeller wash. 


over five years. Insure for public liability, property dam 


thing, gas and oil included, may be as low as $3.85 an hou 
And if you only make good 90 m.p.h., you’re buying 


much more than half current automotive mileage costs 

The new owner’s costs, speaking in the same broad vein 
while relatively reasonable would run somewhat highe1 
Using our arbitrary figures but adjusting for a highe 
depreciation rate spread over (Continued on page 46) 





Loose rivets in all-metal surfaces are a defect to be 


watched for that can be indication of more serious damage. 


Watch for excessive rust on brake 


drum and landing gear because it 


iS A USED PLANE CHEAPER? might endanger the undercarriage 








USED PLANE NEW PLANE 

EXPENSES Cost per Year Cost per Year 
5 I CONN EF WOE s o.00.6 sc dcccccteccesces $200* $429°* 
| Wing recover, $300 during five-year period. ...... 60 60 
Engine overhaul and repairs.............-..00055 100 100 
Insurance, P.L., P.D., and ground risks............ 100 100 
Direct expense for 200 hours flying (gas and oil).... 250 250 
Ss CE ON o bd cvecwesseeevecdeces 60 60 
Io as o's waa eaicas a Wace eae et $770 $999 

Cost per hour, based on 200 hours per year........ $ 3.85 $ 5.00 
Cost per mile based on 90 m.p.h................. $ 0.0428 $ 0.0554 











*Cost of used plene is figured at $1,000 and de- repeirs are required with age, and the avthor feels 
preciated over five yeors. Cost of new plane is that the depreciation rate is quite realistic. Air 
figured at $3,000 and depreciated over seven years plenes of higher horsepower would hove 

While well-kept plones lost longer, more expensive depreciation charges and lerger direct operating costs 
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a year, which is about the economic minimum for a pri- 
vate pilot. Assume that your maintenance costs, includ- 
ing eventual recover, are reasonable. Write the plane off 


age and ground hull risks only. Your costs for every- 


transportation at four and a quarter cents a mile, not 
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HAVE YOU SEENZ 
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Experimental Agricultural Airplane Mode! Ag-!, developed by Texas A.&M. Personal Aircraft Research Center, was unveiled in Ne 
vember. It is a single-place duster, sprayer, seeder and fertilizer. Wing span is 39 feet, empty weight |,900 pounds, gross weight 3,40( 
pounds, fuel capacity 48 gallons. Maximum speed is 115 m.p.h., cruise 100 m.p.h., operating speed 60 to 90 m.p.h., landing speed 45 
m.p.h. (without payload only 37 m.p.h.}. Service ceiling is 12,000 feet, range is 400 miles, climb 600 f.p.m. Craft has 40G crash harness 


Par Special is pusher-type midget racer with 20 ft. 2 in. span, radicel design features. It has variable incidence wing, dua! main whee 
and light outrigger wheels on wing tips. Wing angle of attack can be changed by cockpit control. At Detroit it qualified at 179 m.p.h 
35 






























HAVE YOU SEEN? continved 





Mig-15 is swept-wing Russian-built jet 
fighter which is seeing action in Korea 
Mig-!5 was shot down in early en 
counter with F-80, but craft is gen 
erally regarded as faster and more 
Details of 
plane and drawing were first printed 
in September FLYING, and these are 
among first photos taken of fighter 


maneuverable than F-80's 














, 





Three-view silhouette of Mig-!5 


shows 


the fighter's rakish 


lines. 
















Boulton Paul P.111 


Boulton Paul P.!!! is high-speed 
delta winged research craft with stub- 
§,000-lb. S.T 


by fuselage Nene jet 





Research Airplanes 


RITAIN now has two jet-prope lled delta- 

winged experimental aircraft flying 
The first is the Avro Type 707B (right) 
which has less power (3,500 pounds thrust) 
than the 5,000-pounds thrust of the newer 
Boulton Paul P.111 (left), which first flew 
in October. The Type 707B is intended for 
investigating delta at the lower end 
of the sonic speed range and the P.111 for 
high speed flight. Here are comparative 
data, with 707B in parentheses: Span 33 ft 
6 in. (33 feet); length 26 ft. 1 in. (40 ft. 3 
in.); height 12 ft. 642 in (12 ft. 6 in 


wings 


Avro Type 707B 





British Have Two Delta-Winged 
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Hungarian R-18 (Kanya) is post-war plane primarily used a New photo of English Electric Canberra Mark 2 shows sleek 


g ider tug Two-placer has |30-h p. engine, top speed 110 m.p.h ines that give plane maneuverability approaching that f « fighter 
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France's first jet bomber is SO-4000. It is powered with Messerschmitt Me-108B in Norway is fitted with seis. Craft is high per 
two Nenes, has top speed of 585 m.p.h., range |,864 miles forming, has low speed of less than 40 m.p.h., top of over 180, is four-placer 
a. = <4 oa i Scan ' i . bie wer Tees ~ 
—— | 











Gyrodine Company of America Mode! 2 “Coaxial” is five-placer powered with 450-h.p. Wasp engine. It has top speed of 112 m.p.h 
— J cruises 89 m.p.h. at 2,000 feet. GCA plans to deliver first utility model for August, 1951. It will have 2,000-pound capacity, including fue 
37 











| Learned About Flying 
From That! no. 





By MEL PORTER 


Writer and student, 27, has logged about |,000 hours 
since 


1942 in all types of military and civil planes 


s awaiting recall to active duty with the Air Force 


Sunny Italy becomes pretty bleak at 10 feet in pea soup fog. 


HAD FLOWN the P-47 from Jesi, Italy, down to the 


Service Group at Naples to be modified for rockets 
It’s unimportant that I spent 
What is important is that finally 
the Service outfit informed me that my Thunderbolt was 


days in that ancient city 


and furthermore had 
Would I please take my 
bucket of bolts off their airfield so that they might work 


quite modified. It was ready to fly 


been ready for three days 
on someone else’s aircraft? 
Inasmuch as it was a starchy young lieutenant colonel 
who informed me, and because the varnish hadn't quite 
worn off my 2nd Lieut.’s bars, I accepted the request in 
good grace and assured him I would leave, posthaste 
At Operations, I filed my flight plan and checked with 
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a highly agreeable five 


Weather. What Weather told me wasn’t good, but it dix 
seem too bad either, “Low stratus clouds about 500 fe 
just north of Foggia, extending to ground level at 
cona.” In any event, with my ears still a high mags 
from my chat with the Colonel, it didn’t appear tl 
should let a couple of clouds stop me 

Fifteen minutes later, the tower cleared me for take- 
I fanned a little dust toward the Colonel’s office, ; 
was off on the first leg of my flight plan, Naples to Fog; 

Buzzing the WAC barracks at Casaerta, just t 
thanks, I adjusted my mixture to “automatic lean,” 
started my climb over the Apennines. Now that the pz 
was over, I wanted to get home, so I didn’t spare 
throttle getting over the mountains, or in the ensu 
letdown to Foggia. It wasn’t long before the Adriat 
Sea began to sparkle up ahead. The intertwined net 
works of the airbases around Foggia came unde) 
and I headed up the coast toward Jesi 

Some minutes north of Foggia I saw what Weath« 
had called “low stratus clouds.” Scattered clouds bene: 


my Wi 


me were getting together about 30 miles ahead and } 
formed a solid overcast that stretched as far north 
From 8,000 feet 


could see. (Continued on page 


The author's mistreated ‘baby,’ a Thunder 
bolt, carried him through a memorable expe 


rience on flight north from Naples in 1944 
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No “crab hazard” 
in landing these Cessnas! 


LL new Cessna Models of the 190 Series are now equipped 
A with Goodyear Cross-Wind Landing W heels for ereater 
serviceability and safety. For with these castered wheels aircraft 
can both take off and land regardless of wind direction. This 
makes it possible to operate these new Cessnas even from single 
strip airports when the wind is at right angles to the runway. 
Already in use on some commercial and military aircraft, the 
Goodyear Cross-Wind Landing Wheel opens a new era in flying. 
For full information about Goodyear Aviation Products, write: PR 
ry 
Goodyear, Aviation Products Division 


Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, California 
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THE MAIL BOX_ 


WINNING SAILPLANE 
“The Sailplanes That Won at 
[ December, 1950, FLy1nc 
Humming vird 


Grand 
didn't 
which 


Prairie 
even mention the 
won four awards at the meet. I was on 
the Hummingbird team which won first 
place in the Stroukoff Award for Goal 
and Return Flights, fourth place in the 
Beechcraft Speed Event, best two-place 
performance of the meet, and award for 
being the best soaring team 
Your article certainly gave a one-sided 
picture of the meet 
Les ARNOLD 


Hayward, Calif 








+ 


sts, 
Another winner—the Hummingbird. 


article vas intended to be 


@ FLYINGS 


primarily a story on the unique char 


acteristics of Dick Johnson's sailplane 
Our thanks to Reader Arnold for his ad 
ditional facts.—Epb 

SKULL-SAVERS 


Paul Harvey deserves a pat on the 
back for his 
December, 1950 

All of us can stand the 
a shoulder harne in order to save our 


lucid article on shoulder har- 
FLYING | 
“discomfort” of 


Kul) 
CuHarwes H. Creep 
Waco, Tex 


AOPA CRITICIZES 








From “AOPA Confidential Newsletter 
dated November 21, 195 

Fiyinc editors cut ywther article in 
AOPA Pilot Janua 1951, FLYING 
this one ealing tl untary flight 
plan tem now used in severai al! 
defense areas around country Pilot 
article quoted letter to AOPA from Lieut 
Gen. Ennis C. Whitehead, commanding 
general of Air Force Continental Air 
Command, who thanked AOPA members 
for cooperation in flight plan systen 
Whitehead letter also warned members 
ome magazine articies or ubject incor 
rect. Pilot article paragraph cut by 
FLYING editors read 

Supposedly authoritative articies like 
that in the November issue of FLYING en 
titled “The War and Private Flying’ have 
done much to spread the false rumors 








(rumors that private flying to be heavi 
restricted or completely grounded). Th: 
irticle contained serious inaccuracies, in 


cluding the reference to certain Air Force 


“4 


their own pianes and 


regulations for 
pilots as being applicable to all civil pilots 


Another se inaccuracy In 


as well rious 

that article indicated that flight plans 
were to be filed within sight of the 
40 





desig 


while in reality a 
plant is 


atomic plants, 
nated around 
prohibited to all 
area around those prohibited areas has 


area each such 


aircraft; an additional 


been designated for voluntary flight-plan 
filing 
“AOPA felt error so serious we 
FLYING editors for 
in first available issue of magazine.” 
Washington, D. C 
working 


asked 


prominent correction 


@ FLyING’s editors have been 
on an article that would present up-to- 
date regulations for flying in restricted 
areas but have found that the 


An article was 


situation 
is changing too rapidly 
actually written and scheduled for the 


current issue but was removed at last 


minute because we were advised it would 


be out of date before it could be pub- 


lished. If the regulations have jelled in 
time we will publish them in the March 
issue Meanwhile, Fryinc objects to 


AOPA'’s snide remarks. AOPA has given 
that General Whitehead 
wrote the quoted paragraph accusing us 
AOPA 


is also guilty of unfair quotes from con 


the impression 
of inaccuracies, which is not true 


The complete sentence read as fol- 
these 


text 
“Flight plans are urged m 
sight of the 


iOws 


areas and planes within 


intercepted by mili 
italicized the 


giving quite a 


atomic plants will be 
tary fighters.” We have 
portions AOPA omitted 

different Lastly, 
even the omniscient AOPA did not know 


that plans were in the making to change 


meaning apparently 


the regulations again.—Epb 


“A FEW WISE GUYS" 

I realize the CAP’s basic policy is a 
good one; it helps young people to learn 
aviation. But there are a few wist 
I joined the CAP 
here when I was 16 (and I had 25 hours 
at the I resigned in three weeks 
after spending $35 for a uniform, etc. A 
CAP captain (obtained his rank prima- 
rily because he owned a Cub and had 200 
thought he was some kind of a 

We learned to drill with wooden 
Most of us were in high school at 


guys in every outfit 


time ) 


hours 
dictator 
rifles 
the time too. He wanted us to do tours 
around the dock 


} 


at all hours with wooden rifles 


walking the runways 
He'd yell 
and scream at us 

When I was a Marine Pfc stationed at 
D.C., I rode the bus to work every morn 
morning an Army “boot” 
squeezed in ahead of a CAP major. The 
CAP uniform, as you know, greatly re- 
embles the Army uniform. I know most 


ing One 


officers in the services, especially in D. C., 


got along fine with all enlisted men 


Rarely was any saluting done, and most 


officers were happy about it 





ell, this CAP major jumped all over 
the poor boot and threatened to call the 
M.P.'s He claimed he should have 
him and allowed him to board 
The boot was really scared 


saluted 
the bus first 


So I blew my top and told the “m: 


off He got off the bus 
Even recently, CAP “officers 
their uniforms all the time and 


Most 


laugh at them and 


around the airport airport 


I know 


sonally of two brawls started in ar 


sonnel 


port grill over the boisterousness ot ( 
members 
I enjoy nothing better than to sper 
week-end at a local airport and Im 
Why have it loused up 
better 
ganization that is trying to do good 
JOHN Ever 


9 ‘ 


alone 


why not feelings towards an 


Washington, D.C 
@ Maj. Gen. Lucas V 
ing General of the Civil Air 


Beau, Comma 
Patro 
plies “I wish to express our conc 
over such instances as portrayed in 

letter 
ganization 
ments thrown at its operations and m« 


As you no doubt realize, any 


will have unfavorable « 


bers by various individuals. We feel t 
often it is good to bring the unfavor: 
comments to light so that our own mé 
bers will see the reaction of other pe 
towards the evident untactful beha 
of a tew We feel that we 

mission to perform in the Civil Air Pat 


hav ea 


towards the youth of our nation an 
effect 


i courtesy of our personne! 


striving to improve the caliber 


ness an 


FLYABLE AUTOGIRO 
I believe I own the last flyable 
Kellett G-1B) in the Ur 
This autogiro, used for m: 
S. Border Patrol to pat 
River, was retired f 
service in January, 1946. I purchase 
1949, and rebuilt it in 


I work here as a crop du 


giro a 
States 

vears by the U 
the Rio Grande 


in December, 
spare time 
sprayer pilot and plan to use the ‘gir 
occasional exhibition flights 
Nem S. UTr 


McAllen, Tex 





oe 
Not quite the last... 


@ Only seven Kellett G-1B’s were 
Reader Utberg bought two from the B 
der Patrol (one a crack-up for s 
Three 
retired from service. 
tion at the Commercial Museum in P! 
delphia. The remaining 
condition and ready to fly at all times 
owned by C. Wings, Inc., of Colts Ne 
N. J. and is used for advertising and 
licity work.—Eb 


have been “permar 


parts) 
One 1s on ex 


giro, “in g 


SNAFU 
Got a kick out of the following 
which appeared in the Detroit N 


“COB J3—150 hours since measure 


Some non-fi 


hangared 
personnel in the News want ad sec 


ways 


were certainly snafu 


H. J. Gt 
St. Johns, Mich 





or 


to pat 


red f 


chase 


p dust 


gire 


>. UTE 





it N 
sure, 
10n-fi\ 


d sec 


J. Gt 


ments, plane sales and purchases. Also national 


“YOU ARE DOING A 
GREAT JOB AOPA— 





“I am proud to be the holder of AOPA 
registration No. 8802 and to have seen AOPA 
grow from infancy to its present status. I think 
of all the correspondence I receive the most 
interesting is the AOPA Confidential News- 
letter. 

“You are doing a great job. Keep up the 
good work.” 

William Moyle 
AOPA 8802 
Nashville, Tennessee 


KEEP UP THE GOOD WORK’ 


“You are doing a great job—Keep up the 
good work.” Every one of the thousands of 
AOPA members echo that statement. They 
know that AOPA gives you superior service 
—on the ground and in the air, that AOPA 
untangles your personal and legal flying 
problems to make your flying easier and 
safer. They value the informative news of 
the aviation world received in AOPA’s 
Washington Newsletter. Listed below next 
to your membership blank are a few of the 
time-saving, money-saving features and ad- 
vantages that are yours for the unbelievably 


low membership fee of $5.00 per year. 


Join today and become part of the biggest 


and most powerful of all private aviation 


organizations. 


USE THIS MEMBERSHIP BLANK TODAY 


Valuable AOPA Services FREE to Members 


The Washington staff of AOPA will help you in personal 
flying problems, licenses, regulations, legal tangles, docu- 
AOPA- 














Hertz Driv-Ur-Self courtesy card; AOPA Washington News- 
letter; each month the special AOPA edition of FLYING 
magazine; TWA-AOPA courtesy card assuring service and 
maintenance facilities at most TWA airports, advantageous 
aviation insurance service; distinctive AOPA pilot's wings, 
emblems for your plane and car, and membership card. 
Above all else, AOPA continuously protects and fights for 


your flying interests in government and other circles. 







AO PA’ 


AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 





AIRCRAFT 
Notional Headquarter s, Dept. F.2 
Washington Bidg Sth iNLY. Ave 
Washington 5, D. « 
first soloed on airplane 
wr rcroft NC Moke 
hereby opply for membershig AOPA 
was previously &m AOPA membe 
My registrotion number wos 
Enclosed find check or money order for 
S. A., Canada, Mex ent A th A $ 
A her Foreign, $4 
NAME 
Ple . 
ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE 
PILOT LICENSE NUMBER 
SIGNATURE 


$1.80 of each yeors dues ore for my + ript to the AOPA Edit 
of FLYING 
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AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND 


PILOTS 


ASSOCIATION 





Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association is a 
service organization for the private pilot or 
aircraft owner. AOPA's full time staff is de 
voted to helping the individual pilot. Its aim 
is To make flying more useful, less expen- 
sive, safer and more fun." 

Headquarters are: 15th and New York Aves 
Washington 5, D. C. Members also receive 
@ special AOPA edition of FLYING, news 
letters and confidential aviation data. Opinions 
expressed in this column are not necessarily 
those of FLYING Magazine 


QUONSET TROUBLE 


Members buying surplus Quonset 
buildings for hangars are warned to pro 
with caution. A member in Con 
necticut recently reported the following 
to national headquarters 

He purchased a surplus Quonset to use 
as a hangar. When the snow came the 
Quonset collapsed from the snow’'s weight 


cee | 


The member advised AOPA, and we 
checked with the Great Lakes Steel 
Corp., of Detroit, makers of Quonsets 
They advise that two types of Quonsets 
are produced, one that will withstand 
now loads, and one for areas where 


now is no problem. According to a 
Great Lakes official, the building used by 
the AOPA member built to 


was one 


Navy specifications for oon-snow areas, 
and sold the members throug’. the War 
Assets Administration 

According to the Great Lakes officials, 
their B Quonset should be used in 
now country, the A” Quonset Ise 
where 

AOPA LIGHTER 
The handsome AOPA Zippo lighter is 


available at national headquarters for 
interested AOPA members. The Zippo is 


decorated with good looking gold metal 
AOPA wings centered with the AOPA 
black and white enamel! shield 


to AOPA members 
order to AOPA 


today 


Price of the lighter 
only is $4. Send your 


national headquarters 





Piper Pacer for 195! has many refinements 
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AIRMARKING STANDARDS 


CAA requirements for numbering and 
marking airport runways and taxiways 
are available to AOPA members from 
national headquarters. CAA Technical 
Standard Order N10 details the numbers, 
letters and colors to be used for airmark- 
ing 


EMERGENCY SIGNALS 


Two new distress signal kits of inter- 
est to private pilots have recently been 
developed by the Van Karner Chemical 
Arms Company 

The night-time distress signal—a com- 
bination of Very pistol and shell in a 


bol 





single unit—is small enough to fit in the 
pocket of your flight jacket. When set 
off, the V-1 shoots a 1,000-candlepower 
burst of red light approximately 350 feet 
in the air. It burns for a period of seven 
seconds and is visible for many miles 
The CAA-accepted device is enclosed in 
a small waterproof metal container 


including a non-flammable plastic finish. 





weighing three ounces. It’s simple 
operate 
The other new device manufacture: 


the same emerge 


company is an 











smoke signal visible within a 10-n 
radius. Waterproof and non-explos 
the M-6 can be used as a hand-held 
nal or floated in the water. When firs 
a cloud of orange smoke is relea 
which rises 350 feet above trees or « 


sea. 
A delayed action mechanism in the 
nal allows a five second safety mars 


after which the signal burns for two : 
a half minutes 

Easy to fire, the smoke signal contai: 
weighs only 10 ounces. Both these 
vices can be ordered through your k 
aircraft supply store or from Van Karm 
Chemical Arms, 202 East 44th St., Ne 
York 17, N. Y 


AOPA SAVES MEMBER $500 

AOPA recently saved member J: 
Wells of Temple City, Calif., a $500 C 
toms fine. The Customs and Immigrat 
authorities levied the fine for failure 
file an advance arrival ret 
to the U. S. from British Columbia 

Our member wrote AOPA pointing « 
that he had advised the Immigration of 
cer before leaving the U. S. of his 
and time of return as well as filing 
flight plan from Canada to the U.S 
port of entry. AOPA represented me: 
ber Wells at the Immigration and Nat 
ralization hearing held in Washingtor 
was determined at the hearing that W:« 
should not be fined for a technical vi 
tion of the law and AOPA notified | 
accordingly. The member considers 
$5 AOPA membership fee a good inves 
ment 


notice of 


USED PLANES REPORT 
AOPA’s recent Special Report No 
on how to buy a used airplane ‘jas 
come one of AOPA’s most popular put 
cations. Hundreds of requests have cor 
into national headquarters for copies 


1951 PACER 

The latest four-passenger Piper P 
is shown at left. Powered with a 125 | 
Lycoming engine and covered with ni 
flammable Duraclad plastic finish, 
Pacer cruises at 125 m.p.h. It has a 
gallon gas capacity and a range of 
miles. With tront and rear doors ar 
removable rear seat, the Pacer 
quickly utilized for cargo hauling. T 
Pacer is also available in a “135 mo 
equipped with the same engine and 
controllable propeller which gives a 
m.p.h. increase in cruising speed. 


can 


wales 


Jo 
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The ML-I0O 


(Continued from page 25) 


One of these is a fixed-pitch 

i “biplane” propeller that was said 
ecrease take-off run and improve 
ing speed when it was first tested on 
an orthodex Nord Norecrin. [Have You 
Ss > March, 1950, Fiyinc.] 

garde has sought a slot effect in both 
irscrew and the wing configuration. 
biplane wing allows overall span to 
cept to a minimum, and is claimed to 
be unstallable and able to maintain lift 
to an incidence of 32 Directional 
ility is claimed to remain up to the 
e angle, lateral stability up to 30 
longitudinal stability is said to be 

d at all attitudes and C.G. positions. 
The net result of all these features is a 
40 m.p.h landing speed, a take-off run of 
100 to 130 yards and a minimum climb of 
about 800 f.p.m. 

The ML-10 doesn’t have a rudder or 
pedals in its peculiar control system, be- 
ing driven like an automobile The 
elevator, supported by twin fins, is re- 
stricted in movement and is inter-con- 
nected with large compensating flaps on 
the upper wing that are balanced by 


MILLET-LAGARDE ML-10 





Wing span 32.8 ft 
gth . 26.25 ft 
Height (undercarriage 
etracted) 8.55 ft 
Mean wing chord #2 ft 
Wing area sq. ft 
( s weight 127 Ibs | 
Wing loading 10.84 Ibs | 
er loading ‘ - 19.8 Ibs 
speed ‘ 149-155 m.p.h 
Minimum speed 16.5 m.p.h 
Landing speed 10.5 m.p.h 
iising speed (70 per cent 
power) 137 m.p.b 
Take-off run . 131 yds 
Landing run ° vds 
Range 7 745 miles 
Rate of climb ; SOUT p.m 


weight and free to move of their own 
cord. The action of the flaps has the 
effect of automatically reducing or in- 
reasing the “slot” space between the 
ndem wings. In place of orthodox ailer- 
ons, wing-tip spoilers open from the top 
nd bottom surfaces of the upper wing in 
ponse to lateral movement of the con- 

| wheel. Lagarde says that the ML-10 

turn almost without banking and 

that he hopes to install an automobile- 

pe accelerator and a Wilson pre-selec- 
tive gear box. 

The Regnier 178 b.h.p. engine installed 
in the ML-10 has proved insufficient to 
exploit«the full design advantages and 
vill be replaced by a more powerful unit 
ue engine cowling features scoops that 
feed air to exhaust venturis, giving a 

et” effect and some thrust 

Jacques Lagarde is working to incorpo- 

te the ML-10 features on a transport 

is airplane is intended for short-range 
rk over undeveloped terrain where its 
ility to operate in and out of small, 
ugh landing strips will prove extremely 

iportant. It will have a span of 130 
eet, be 114 feet long and will have an all- 

) weight of 66,000 pounds. He figures 
5,000 pounds of this weight will be dis- 
osable payload, over a range of 125 
niles. END 
FLYING—Februory 1951 
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TAKE TO THE 
AIR FORCE! 





There’s a man’s job for YOU in the 
U.S. AIR FORCE 


When you choose the U. S. Air Force 
as your service, you re choosing top 


> 


training tor peace or war in 42 Career 
helds. You'll enjoy good pay 
additional pay if you fly. You'll get 
aptitude tests that help assign you to 
duty for which you're best fitted 
And you'll know the pride that goes 
with being one of the best, in a top- 
flight outfit! 

Take to the Air Force .. . for an 
interesting, rewarding, exciting life. 
Come war or peace choose the 
Air Force way. Visit your nearest 


U. S. Army and U. S. Air Force Re- 


cruiting Station today for c 


piete 


information 


GET ON TOP...STAY ON TOP... 
WITH THE U.S. AIR FORCE 


ae a 


U.S. AIR FORCE 








AIR FORCE 
TRAINED SPECIALISTS: 


If you're a former Air Force spe 


ist, with one or more ot 200 ‘ 
essential MOS sh ‘ can re 
enlist in the Reserve tor three year 
in your Old grade at last onofa ¢ 
cdischarge Reservists may reque 
active duty pres¢ rac ( 

\ ian 0) I | ¢ ‘ 
Selec e S | [ S Aur 
Force ceeds you NOW 


THE U.S. AIR FORCE NEEDS MEN 
for these and other fields 


RADIO AND RADAR MAINTENANCE 
AIRCRAFT AND ENGINE MAINTENANCE 
WEATHER 
ARMAMENT SYSTEMS 
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Photo Contest Shapes Up 
r'TENTION CAP SHUTTERBUGS! Fi 
nal plans for the big Civil Air Patrol 

Photo Contest are being worked out this 
month following a meeting between 
CAP’s National Commander, Maj. Gen. 
Lucas V. Beau, and Curtis Fuller, Editor 
of Fiy1nc, which is sponsoring the con- 
test for CAP. Eligibility requirements, 
rules, and a complete list of prizes 
announced next month in Wing 


entry 
will be 
Talk 

Although judges for the contest have 
yet named, one of them un 
doubtedly will be CAP Col. Paul Threl- 
all, former president of the National 
Press Photographers’ Association. Now 
i special advisor to General Beau, Threl- 
fall has been appointed CAP project of- 
ficer for the contest 

Present tentative plans call for all en- 
tries to be submitted as black and white, 
8x10 prints, and individuals will 
probably be limited to a specified number 
of entries. It is expected that Cadets 
and Senior members will compete in sep- 
divisions. All photographs entered 
in the contest will become the property of 
CAP 

And don't forget, in addition to winning 
valuable prizes, the top pictures will be 
published in FLyIncG 


not been 


! 
Ziossy 


arate 


Capital Wing Plans Defense 

AP'S NATIONAL CAPITAL WING, 

commanded by Lieut. Col. Donald 
Webster, has paved the way in setting up 
Air Defense Patrol to provide air 
transportation in and out of the Wash 
ington, D. C., area in the event of an 
rgency. Strictly voluntary, the CADP 
is expected to include some 700 active 
CAP members, about 100 of them pilots, 
plus 325 private aircraft and their owners 

Acting Director of Civil Defense for the 
District of Columbia, Police Inspector 
John Fondah! says that the civilian pilots 
will not only serve as a life line in trans 
porting doctors, nurses, medical supplies 
and other emergency needs, but will be 
invaluable in flying reconnaissance and 
11aison missions 

A meeting of all pilots and plane own- 
ers in the Washington area was scheduled 
for December at which time local airport 
owners were to announce which fields 
would serve as control centers during an 
emergency. Pilots were to give complete 
details as to the location and type of their 
aircraft, and the names of other pilots 
authorized to fly their planes in an emer- 
gency 

According to Colonel Webster, all pilots 
who volunteer for the CADP will be 
given training in communications, recon- 
naissance flying and short-field take-offs 
and landings. After extensive practice, 
12 of the area’s top pilots will demon- 
strate emergency operations with a series 
of landings and take-offs from the his- 
toric Mall between the Capito! and the 
Washington Monument. 

CAP membership is not necessary to 
join the CADP. 
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Successful SARCAP Missions 
PERATION SARCAP is still the major 
item on CAP’s training schedule so 
Wing Talk presents capsule reports of 
several operations held recently 
KANSAS—200 reported for two-day 
mission at Hutchinson. More than 30 
planes flew SARCAP searches although 
aircraft were withdrawn by Air 
Rescue Service to search for missing 
USAF B-50. Ground rescue parties were 
active, including Pratt Squadron, which 
has radio-equipped ambulance. 
MISSOURI—Although bad weather 
kept all but 20 aircraft grounded, one-day 
exercise at Springfield brought high 
praise from USAF observers. First pilot 
to spot the “lost” aircraft was Captain 
Oscar Cooke, CO of the Chillicothe 
Squadron, in less than an hour 
IDAHO—Flights from Burley, Boise, 
Pocatello, Richfield, Idaho Falls, Black 
foot, Preston, Carey, Hailey, Twin Falls 


several 


and Caldwell took part. Flying out of 
Burley airport, Twin Falls CO, Capt 
George Taylor, spotted first “target” 22 
minutes after search flights got under- 
way. Bad weather here, too 


NORTH DAKOTA—More nasty weath- 
er, but more than 50 planes turned out 
for two-day operations out of Bismarck, 
breaking area record for number of air- 
craft participating in a SARCAP mission 
Despite bad visibility and high winds 





Briefing of Rhode Island pilots. 


with gusts up to 60 mph, pilots searched 
over 13,000 square miles. USAF judges 
from Lowry AFB were “amazed” at skill 
and proficiency shown by CAP flyers in 
such difficult flying weather. 

WEST VIRGINIA—It took only 30 min- 
utes for the Mountaineer flyers to locate 
their “crashed” aircraft. Operations were 
staged out of Elkins, with 23 planes par- 
ticipating Weather again prevented 
more extensive operations. Mission took 
place of regular summer encampment 


Plane Directs Firefighting 
EW HAMPSHIRE WING'S Ports- 
mouth Squadron, flying member of a 
26-unit emergency mutual aid organiza- 
tion that includes fire departments from 
Maine, New Hampshire and Massachu- 


with the 


setts, recentiy teamed I 
demonstrat« 


mouth fire fighters to 
plane-to-fire truck radio communi 
The squadron's L-4 I iloted by Lieut 
Teague, was used to direct a fire tr 
wate! and “danger 
munication was also maintained be 
the plane and the central fire 

Both Fire Chief George T. Cogar 
Capt. William T. Evans, squadron C¢ 
scribed the operation as “very su 


ful 


holes areas 


Operation ‘Recon’ 
OL. ALLEN U. BEVIER, Ma: 
Wing Commander, recently led 6: 
State and National Capital Wing ; 
on a 50-mile flight covering Baltimor« 
its suburbs. The Sunday 
mission was to familiarize 
landmarks and a:rports surrounding 


reconnals 


area plot 


timore so that they might functior 
efficiently in the event of a bombir 
other local emergency 


Shake-up? 

A POSSIBLE SHAKE-UP among 

personnel in the Rocky Mountair 
gion has been forecast in Take Off off 
newspaper of the Wyoming Wing 
report followed closely an inspection 
by Col. Thomas E. Knight, nationa 
ecutive board member and chief of 
five-state region 


The Answer Is ‘No’ 
N REPLY TO many requests fo: 
mation on the status and legalit 
orientation flights for non-CAP stud 
participating in CAP-High School 
ordinated Programs, National Headq 
ters advises that non-CAP students 
not authorized to be flown in CAP or 
loan aircraft 


General Praises CAP 

TOP USAF GENERAL recently 

CAP a big plug in one of his addre 
Speaking before nearly 2,000 delegate 
the Minnesota Vocational Associa 
Convention at St. Paul, Maj. Gen. Rol 
W. Burns, CG of the Air Force's Ts 
nical Training Command, urged 
more CAP “Air Age” courses be ado; 
by Minnesota public schools 


Command Regions 


ORMERLY IDENTIFIED by num! 
CAP’S eight command regions now | 
been given geographical designations 
gional commanders and their areas 
jurisdiction are 

Col. James L. Biggs, Northeastern 
gion—Maine, Vermont, New Hamps! 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Y: 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey 

Col. George D. Washburn, Middle E 
Region—Maryland, Delaware, Distric 
Columbia, West Virginia, Virginia, N 
Carolina and South Carolina 

Col. Walter B. Smith, Great Lakes 
gion—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi 
and Wisconsin 

Col. W. C. Whelen, Southeastern Reg 
-Puerto Rico, Kentucky, Tennessee, } 
souri, Alabama, Georgia and Florida 

Col. Irven A. Myhra, North Central 
gion—Minnesota, Iowa, North Dak 
South Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas 

Col. D. Harold Byrd, Southwestern | 
gion—Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisi 
Oklahoma, Colorado and Texas 

Col. Thomas E. Knight, Rocky Mo 
tain Region—New Mexico, Arizona, Ut 
Wyoming and Montana 

Col. Harry K. Coffey, Western 
—Idaho, Nevada, Washington, 
California, Alaska and Hawaii 


Reg 
Oreg 
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Czechs Build Jets 


Continued from page 17) 


aircraft into production in cap 
ants but, by 1944, the need for 
sal to safe areas was so urgent that 
lesserschmitt Me-109 and Me-262 
admitted onto the production lines 
e Avia plant at Cakovice and the 
ers Jumo 004B turbojet was placed 
duction with Avia’s aircraft engine 


on 
ther the Me-262 jet fighter or the 
004B turbojet were actually built 
g the German occupation, but quan- 
of both have since been completed 
the Jumo 004B, still one of Russia’s 
ard turbojets, has been developed by 
and Walter engineers considerably 
ynd the stage attained by the original 
man designers 
airplane manufacturing activities in 
hoslovakia have been consolidated in 
tional Aircraft Corporation, the pre- 
nary stage to which was the grouping 
ther of all automobile and airplane 
ts in order to provide a balanced pro- 
tion program for both industries. For 
irpose, the former Avia, Zlin, Mraz 
Auto Skoda plants were grouped to- 
er as were the former Aero, Praga, 
ter, Letov and the auto plant of 
K.D. Praga. All the accessory and com 
ent manufacturers were similarly 
iped into an organization Known as 
\.L. (United Works of Automobile and 
lane Equipment). But the various 
lane plants retained their individual- 





ufficiently to possess their own de- 
n teams 
The former Automobilove Zavody Avia 
se factory is situated at Cakovice, on 
e outskirts of Prague, is one of the 
gest Czech airframe and aero engine 
ants. Until comparatively recently, an 
portant activity has been the manu- 
re of variants of the wartime Mes- 
rschmitt Me-109G fighters which, known 
the C.10, has been built for the Czech 
National Security Guard and for export 
ther Soviet satellites such as Hungary 
1 Romania 
Considerable quantities of the C.10 
iter were also supplied to the Israeli 
Air Force. Only small quantities of the 
le-262 twin jet fighter have been built 
me have gone for evaluation by the 
zech Air Force and one was supplied to 
Yugoslav Air Force when Tito was 
fondly clasped to the Kremlin breast 
Although the Me-262 itself is believed 
have been discontinued, the Avia de- 
n team has used the e« xperience gained 
m its production in the design and 
nstruction of the Avia Av-52 “Nikol 
aj’ which displays marked Messer- 
hmitt influence. Designed in 1947, con 
was 





iction of the prototype Av 
rted late that year at Cakovice. Since 
Communist coup and the raising of 
security barrier, no further news ol 
e progress of this design has filtered 
rough. Production may wel! have been 
celerated under Communist direction 
nd, if so, the n ine should have been 
inder test by the Czech Air Force for 
me time past and may even have en- 





ered full-scale production 
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A single-seat 














Avia Av-52 has : iri in the top fuselage e fe 
the cockpit can e-by-side air intake ex 
the square-cut , ‘ 
unusual is the ! 
axial-flow turt e le 
fuselage in a iarge nacelie necessitating epute 
the use of a iong-strokKe tricycie land l rit 
gear. Production machines will presum the tte 
ably have the improved Jumo turbojets be increased to 920 miles wit! ol 
which probably now give a thrust of 3, internal tankags 
080-3,960 pounds No armament is fitted in the t 

Owing to the Avia’s ground-attack role and, like the Avia, no news of it é 
provision is made for the attachment of status has filtered throus tre Cze 
bombs or rocket projectiies under the SiovaKia recently Th tv pe 
wings, and the following loads, or a com likely to be useful to the Czec! n I 
bination of m, may be carried: two ians than the Avia jet for it fa toa 
992-lb. bombs, four 495-lb. bombs or Rus performance and type category unfille 
sian-style Rs.82 rocket bombs. Forward by any known Russian type, fa t 
firing armament consists of two 30-mm does between the fast swept-wi MiG 
quick-firing cannon which protrude on l5s and La-l7s and the medium we t 
either side of the fuselage nose machines such as the 7 10 

Estimated performance figures and The Soviet aircraft indust mai 
dimensions are as follows Maximum a strict policy of keeping her aer ! 
speed, 525 m.p.h cruising speed $97 Know ledge withuir the ™ ‘ ! the 
m.p.h.; range 466 miles at cruising speed Soviet Union ar itis u Ke 
service ceiling, 41,338 feet: span 37 ft. 7 ction of the latest Soviet t 
in.; length, 35 ft. 8 in.; height, 11 ft. 7 in craft will be undertaken by Cz 

Another large airframe plant the However, it is apparent that the ¢ 
former Leté ! have the ability t pre e f 
Its known } n combat hin of t ‘ ! ‘ 
favor of increased concentration on com Unquestionably tne Ru t 
bat types and research, and their first I te! " foster such devel t 
et design is the Letov L-115 Delf twu imultaneously pickit & 
et all-weather fighter relieving ther eives of tl i 

Designed by V. Kabina, the Delfin is an nishing their | advance t te 
extremely interesting ind unusual é modern ry i Irom ooviet ‘ 
sign meating a crew of two, its tw ad ines 





AERONAUTICAL UNIVERSITY 


FOUNDED BY CURTISS-WRIGHT 


ne number of persons empioyed in the aircraft industry, according to many experts, w 
double within 18 months. Aviation will be one of the big industries of the country. This step-up 
program has increased the already-urgent demand for highly trained specialists 

In the post 21 yeors more than 7500 men hove graduated from the courses offered 


A. U. They are steadily employed throughout the industry and have done their ¢ 


bringing aviation up to its present high leve’ of development 


Prepare now for a most rewarding future at one of America's oldest recognized aeronautica 
schools. Graduates of Aeronautica Engineering fulfill the educationa! requirements for A 
Force Cadet officer training for flight or engineering 

All classes at A. U. are scheduled to enable you to earn while you learn through por me 
employment. Upon graduation you w receive assistance and guidance ir btaining 


responsible position 
“IN PEACE OR WAR YOU ARE ESSENTIAL IN AVIATION 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE INFORMATION 


AERONAUTICAL UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 22, 1905 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 


Please send me ‘ 5 
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Bu U d P| n 9 read the classified advertisements thor 8. Was the plane hangared or tied 
y a se ane: oughly in the aviation trade journals in the open? On fabric-covered plat 
(Continued from page 34) Second, make the rounds of as many this is highly important. Fabric may 
airports in your vicinity as possible to good for only three years in the op: 
1 seven-year life for the plane, the costs find out what the dealers are asking for and six years or more if hangared 
per hour would come to $5.00 or 5.54 their used planes. You might also check fore recovering is necessary ; 
cents a mile with an insurance or finance company 9. In what part of the country was y: 
Admittedly these figure are rough specializing in aircraft risks. Finally, plane used? Was it hot, dry, damp, co 
They vary with location, types of air when you discover a plane you might salty? Hot, dry weather saps the life 


craft, storage charges and especially with 


the number of hours flown per yea! 


Put this in your book: the more you 
fly the less expensive it becomes per mile 
ind hour 

What is more, a comparison of these 
figure indicate that the purchase oft a 
ood used plane is a sound financial 
proposition. You have less initial capital 
yutla You have lower mileage costs 
All you sacrifice is the brand spanking 
newne the faultless pz.int job and the 
clean-smelling upholster things _ that 
ont ist 

»o HDuying a used piane yood DUSINeSS 
That 1 if youre aware o! the pitfalls, 
of which there are many 


An attractive price, for instance, is no 


ign of a bargain. The new list may be 
$3,000 and the ship is offered for $1,500 
or 1 year ar 1 half old. Is it worth 
the money? 

Perha not It a matter of evalua 
tion. The original list price, in fact, may 
have heen out of line for the type of 
plane, a factor that heid true in many 
case in the initia t-war years and 

i ive contributed to the collapse of 
the new plane market thereafter. It is 

est t forget the fr é-tag the plane had 
vhen it was new nd concentrate on 
hecking whether the ship is now worth 
$1,500 in comparison with other value 


market 
Before you 


write your check, In 
words, get a line on the used plane 





Then learn the history of the ship 
you're thinking of buying 
There are several ways of absorbing 
the feel of the used plane market. First 
46 


are the things to find out about 
it in addition to its date of manufacture 


buy, here 


and overall specifications 
1. How many hours has it been flown? 
2. Was it 


DY an 


used by a private 
for student 


The thousands of take-offs and landings, 


ownel or 
operator instruction? 
many of them bad, that are necessary in 
instructional use are bound to take their 
toll of a plane 

3. Has the engine 
majored? And 
on it since such work‘ 

4. Have all CAA maintenance bulletins 
Overlook this point 


been overhauled or 


how much time is there 


been complied with? 
and you may be out a good sum of money 
Your local CAA aircraft in 
spector can tell you what to look for 


5. Has the plane been involved in ac- 


designated 


If you discover that it has been 
cracked in way, consult with an A & 
E and to fly 
with a view to determining if it is perma- 


cidents* 
any 
further, be sure the plane 
out of rig 

6. What about the log books‘ 
ver, they i 


nently 

Remem- 
Examine 
maintenance 


t may be doctored! 
indications of 
After the first vear, a rough 
approximation of the depreciated 
of the plane can be made by charging off 
$1 for each hour flown, although this 


method is unscientific and subject to wide 


them for 


practices 


value 


errors 
7. Is everyt! 
Where 


breakdowns 


Fly 
a ship has been neg- 
ray be anticipated in 


ing in working order? 
ne plane 


the electrical system Check the gen- 
erator, starter, battery and lights. Are 
uch instruments as the airspeed indi- 
cator ar ynd-turn functioning? 


wooden spars and of fabric. Salty air c 
rodes metal 


10. Who most of 
work on the plane”? 


the 
It would surely hs 


, 
did mainten 


to get his estimate of the aircraft's 
dition 

With these points in mind, you can 
to know the plane you're thinking of t 
ing 

The opinion of an A & E is not o1 
helpful but advisable. It’s an easy m 


ter to get on a friendly basis with or 


since aS soon as you own your own pla! 
youll be patronizing your local shop f 


normal maintenance. From such an « 
pert find out what work you may expé 
to run Sut the checki 


you'll have to do yourself—Amen! 


into most ol 
Besides listening to the engine, for « 
ample, and making sure it revs up a 
flight, pull the prop throu 
There may be only 70 hou 


quately in 
a few times 
on the ship since major but if there's 
compression in one or two of the cylir 
ders, you're staring a burned-up mot 
in the face. Then stick the oil and 1 
some of it off on your fingers It's 
right if it’s black, but look closely fe 
small particles of metal which can in 
cate serious trouble, a burned out pist 
perhaps 

It would be 
a magnifying 
metal chips, because chips as small as s 


a good idea to use at le 
glass when looking fi 
or seven microns can raise hob with suc 
things as bearings and crankshafts. Mo 
industrial laboratories can make a sh« 
check and also tell you whether the chi; 
are aluminum, steel, or bronze. Remen 


ber that the failure of any part tl 





x pe 








hit SEM an oe. 


PERLE es 


= tinv metallic particles into the oil 
can cause serious damage to many 
parts of the engine. These particles 
ery difficult to remove completely 
ut disassembling the engine 
vy look at the skin. If it’s fabric it 
be a good idea to use a CAA-ap- 
d fabric tester. A careful purchaser 
insists on cutting out test specimens 
e fabric for tensile strength. These 
taken from a 
upper part 


imens should not be 
e area but from several 
vings, bottom of fuselage, and so on, 
re more rapid deterioration is to be 
ected. If poor fabric is found it does 
necessarily mean that the entire plane 
t be recovered because in some places 
ic is than 
ers. This is especially true of the un- 
aft of the engine 


subject to more abuse 
erside of the fuselage 
partment and the top surfaces of the 
gs. On occasion only comparatively 


all areas of fabric-covered surfaces 
need to be recovered. 
It is entirely possible for good fabric 
a newly re-covered plane to go bad in 
a relatively short time. Some planes 
ped by the “hot dope” process shortly 
went bad in as short 


Exterior 


fter the past wal 
time as one or two months 
4int and crack in cold 
veather, exposing fabric. Inspect 
the fabric carefully for check marks and 
racks and beware the sharp practice of 
an old plane with a quick 


dope would 


bare 


giossing up 
spray job. 
Don't, on the other 
into a sense of com 
placency. Look for If you 
find any in the belly plates, discuss it 
with your A & E as the plane may have 
een dropped-in and damaged seriously. 
A ship that has cracked in this 
manner generally remains out of rig. The 
ane may be airworthy but it won't fly 
mht 
What the weather can do to aluminum 
s no small matter. A plane left outside 
be protected with 


hand, let all-metal 
surfaces lure you 
loose rivets 


been 


ear the seacoast must 
vax or paint or it becomes rapidly pitted 
nd corroded due to the salt content of 
the air. This affects the appearance and 
flying speed of the craft at once and may 
eventually weaken the metal 

Also look for The 
eplacement of a number of skin panels 
in a given area could indicate 
lamage in that area. New 
underside of the fuselage is usually a 
that the hard 
enough for the landing gear to spread and 
allow the fuselage to hit the ground. Ex- 
amine other related areas for secondary 
damage. If the gear spread and the fuse- 
age hit the ground, so did the propeller. 
Check for a possible bent crankshaft. 
Struts should be checked for possible 
kinking. Examine fuselage bulkheads 

re and aft of the gear, and check strut 
ttings and immediate structure for bend- 
ng or other damage. 

A new skin over a large area of a wing 
p should arouse similar interest in main 
wing-to-fuselage attach fittings and sur- 
rounding structure. There should also be 
a detailed examination of the spars and 
other wing primary structure and of the 
strut attach structure. 

Where corrosion is indicated, it cannot 


new skin sections 


past serious 
skin on the 
sign landed 


plane once 
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be emphasized too strongly that the in 
side is just as important as the 
The buyer shou 
inspection plates, seats, floor boards, com 
partment 


outside 
ld insist on taking out all 


curtains and so forth to give 


the inside of the plane a thorough exam 
ination. Examine drag truss, ril fit 
tings, control surfaces, cables and wiring 

Next, the spa Good spruce is every 
bit as long-lasting as metal, providing it 


is excellent spruce in the first place. Un 


fortunately, the wooden spars in some 


planes haven't stood up too well in the 
past, so this is an important point fo! 
consideration. Replacement of a spar is 


practically the same as buying a new 


wing 

Hangaring prolongs the life of wooden 
spars indefinitely. There little danger 
of cracking, however, even if the plane is 
tied down outside, if it is at a field where 


the climate is moderate and the humid 


ity relatively constant But in rugged 


regions, such as the high mountains and 


deserts, where the weather runs the 


gamut of treezing winters, wet thaws and 


ground fog in the spring, followed by 
scorching dry summers, the spar can be 
come weaker by drying out and may 
In due coul eveloy tendency to 
crack 

Find out where your plane came from 


hangare | before you 
This risk 


although in 


and whether it was 
gamble on the life of the spars 
is reduced with metal spars 
heavy salt-air conditions there may be 
corrosion. Naturally, 
salt water has to be examined very care 
fully 
Incidentally, a 


a seaplane used on 


plane with a newly 
cracked spar isn’t going to spin you in 
right then and there. It'll keep flying 
But it isn’t airworthy. It won't pass ir 
spection and youll be out a basket of 
cash for relicensing 

Don’t pay extra, if you can help it, for 
the presence of an ordinary two-way ra 
dio in your used ship. If it is over a year 
and a half old it’s Youll 
have to buy a frequency check, too, be 
fore You must apply 
for relicensing from the FCC at 
but you can use the set for 30 days after 
1 license 


due for repairs 


your broadcast 


once 


purchasing your plane on the ol 
providing it is in the plane and you have 
a radiophone operator's permit which can 
be picked up from most CAA designated 
flight examiners for $1. A point to re 
member is that the microphone may be 
if it has been expos« 


come damaged 


moisture Check it and replace it if 
necessary 

Most other considerations in buying a 
plane are of a personal nature, such as 


whether you require two or four place 
whether you 
performance for economy, whether you 
seek high 
country flying and whether comfort takes 


must sacrifice speed 


gasoline capacity for cross 


precedence over price 

It’s good business to buy a used plane, 
but it’s Fall for a 
lemon, and it'll cost you more on a mile 
age basis than would a new plane. A lot 
more But not if you're alert. What 
it takes to enter the used plane mart is 
plain old American “hoss-tradin’ ” 
good me- 


easy to go wrong 


com- 


mon sense—and access to a 


chanic. ND 
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HOW TO BE AN OLD PILOT 
Veteran pilot: The first 10 years you 
learn what to do, and the next 20 you 
learn what not to do and this is the 
important part 





> * 
AIN'T IT THE TRUTH? 

Wel said Sadie to her roommate, 
“I've started going to a psychiatrist 

Want to get rid of your tenden 
cies’ 

Oh, no,” Sadie replied 
a good excuse for them 

* . al 
THOSE INSPECTORS 

The inspectors are going around ask 
ing the airline captains questions, not 
that the inspectors want to know any- 
thing because who wants to lose a 
job that’s on the taxpayers, but rathe1 
to see if the captains can retain con 
trol of themselves when their flippers 
are burned off. If the captain doesn’t 
beat his head against the control col- 
umn or chew the compass, he is con- 
sidered good tough material. So the 
captains are all braced against inane 
questions and one in particular was 
quick on the throwback 
hat does ice in the intake affect? 
the inspector asked 

The outcome,” the captain replied 


“T just want 





. * . 


I have to give you a little quiz,” the 
inspector told the airline captain 
First question: what is the greatest 
cause of accidents? 

Damr 


re plied 


fool questions, the captain 


a 
WATCH THOSE WIND GRADIENTS 

A recent airline bulletin stated that 
there have been dozens of cases of 
airliners landing short of the runways 
within a brief period of time. Most of 
those landings were without incident, 
causing no damage except to the pilot's 
dignity, but they could be serious 
coming in over obstructions 

Only a few weeks ago an airliner 
came into a large western airport in 
good weather to land on a 7,000-foot 
but somehow the plane sat 
down on the grass just short and this 
time, for some unexplained reason 
the nose gear folded up and the plane 
skidded along on its chin, a most un 
lovely attitude 

It's a cinch these pilots did not want 
to sit down where they did. And they 
must be good pilots because they sure 


runway, 


are seasoned, since there hasn't been a 
promotion among pilots, from first offi- 
cer to captain, since St. Peter was a 
corporal 

The trouble, then, must be our old 
friend, the wind gradient {See “Debate 
on Relativity,’ May, 1949, Fryinc 


LOGGING 


TIME 


WITH HY SHERIDAN 


Captain, American Airlines 


Don't let one catch you, because I 
cannot afford to lose a reade1 

For the information of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, it is sug- 
gested that the use of flaps be re-ex- 
amined. It might be a safer thing to 
use full flaps on airliners and such 
only as an emergency and not for 
routine approaches. That way it would 
be much easier for the pilot to get 
up more when he suddenly 
needs it because when full flaps are 
down, the drag is very high indeed 

A good pilot always allows the larg- 
est margin of safety in any given situa- 
tion 


speed 


~ 7 * 


DEFINITIONS 

One way stretch. Hanging. 

Two way stretch. The ogle of the 
passing female by any male. 

No way stretch. What a woman 
buys when she has lost all hope and 
has only determination left 

om > > 
FASCINATING NOVELTY WORK 

The English are forging ahead of the 
Americans in the very lines where we 
used to take such pride in being the 
leaders. They have passed us in mov- 
ing pictures, automobiles, jet engines, 
and now airliners. Soon we will have 
only the lurch, which they are leaving 
us in. 

Let us take a glance at the Vickers- 
Armstrong airliner, the Viscount. It 
has vibrationless turboprop engines in 
the trimmest nacelles this side of Hol- 
lywood. The fuel tanks are of the 
crash-proof bag type. The wings and 
the tail are de-iced by hot air which is 
obtained from the waste heat of the 
engine exhausts by means of heat ex- 
changers. 

What have we got that they haven't 
got”? Well, we have integral. An in- 
tegral tank is a tank which is given an 
airfoil shape and is then called a wing. 
And in these tanks or wings, which- 
ever you care to call them, we put 
gasoline stoves to do the de-icing. 

> > > 

How can a fellow tell if a girl really 
loves him? Well, if she is crying and 
she borrows your handkerchief and 
dabs her eyes, it may mean nothing. 
But if she blows her nose on it, it's 


true love 


> o > 
It sure is funny how much thought 
went into the development of the 
radio and how little comes out 
> > > 
EPITAPH 
The weather is doxry, 
The weather is a flirt 
He truSted in the weather 
And the weather did him dirt 
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Weather (Malkin) 


9° 


(Cont n ted Tro? page Zi) 
that a thunderstorm is building up to 
Your prompt re 


enables the weatherman to correct 


analysis. If you find that any part 


right of your course 


observation doesn't agree with exi 
conditions, report it, and ask the reci 
of your message to call the airways f 
caster at once 

I can cite many cases where ex} 
enced pilots didn’t report serious unf 
seen conditions. A notorious exam} 
an airline crew which was seen chop 
three or four inches of ice off of its ne 
landed DC-3. Not a word had been 
to the weather office 

But I can also recall case after 
where pilot reports have been a m 
factor in accidents Y 


probably never know the benefits ot 


preventing 
pilots derive from your observation 
cannot overstress the importance of 
porting to the nearest forecaster 

major deviation in forecasts or obse1 
tions. I'm sure that Mr. Allen report 
that 3,100-foot discrepancy in the W 
mington ceiling. That merging thund: 
storm condition also should have be 


reported Then the Weather Bure 
would have said, “Please tell the Wa 
ington forecaster that these thuncde 


storms are merging and you cannot 
through or around them without goi! 
on instruments.” 

Learn as much as you can about t 
weather service. You can get a foreca 
a revised forecast or an emergency fo! 
cast anywhere in the United States 
calling the nearest CAA radio operat 
and asking him to ask Flight Advis« 
Weather Service. Only the weather fo 
caster is authorized to make forecasts 
you ask for a revised forecast, the m 
who gives it to you should let you kn 
that it came from the weather bure 
“The Washington airways forecaster sa 
that the ceiling at Gordonsville will : 
rise above 1,000 feet until midnight.” ( 
“The Pittsburgh flight advisory says tl 
you may safely use Columbus as an alte 
nate.” This way, he assures you that t! 
forecast is authentic. If he doesn't gi 
you the source, ask for it 

Let's throw out the idea that all weat 


er is connected with a front. The passag 


of a front doesn’t guarantee good weat! 


er. The assumption that a front is a na 
row bad weather zone and that it’s fe 
lowed by clearing is a deplorable err: 
It’s often true that clear weather can | 
expected within a short time after 
frontal passage, but it’s also true th 
there are times when the passage of 


front only aggravates a simple situatio 


This is especially so in the mountains at 
near the ocean. Last winter a cold fror 
passed Washington, followed by the wor 
icing conditions in weeks. It’s true th 
a warm front is often followed by clea 
ing, but if it passes during the evenir 
it may be followed by drizzle or fo 
Shortly after midday it may be followe 
by thunderstorms. Let’s forget the stox 
question, “When is the front going by 
Let's about simplifying t 
weather map. Simplification would wo! 
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ee ee 


r a pilot who flies as much as 
Allen. When he makes a “self-diag- 
Allen automatically uses upper 


tr OD 


sta. Recently I showed him an 850 
ar chart. With only the briefest 
e. he said, “Look at those strong 
But he’s really 


6 Tsai reat + 


s over the Ozarks 
ictical meteorologist, and that isn't 
of most private pilots 
nother kind of pilot was the one who 
ed the weather office last May to com- 
‘I can't understand this,” he said 
e it’s strictly IFR, and last night I 
assured that the weather would be 
I routed my passengers out of the 
el, and here we sit.’ 
nvestigation showed that this pilot had 
ted the weather office the previous 
ernoon. After looking at the surface 
he guessed the weather would be 
He didn't tell 
briefer he was planning a visual 
ht. He failed to ask for a specific fore 
But worst of all he negleeted to 
k at the written forecast, posted 10 


fect the next morning 


away, “eight hundred feet and four 
es And that was the exact condi 
on the morning in question. He 


le his own forecast by using only the 
race mat 

temember that the surface map is only 
raction of the whole picture. To make 


idequate forecast, one should use the 





wing: Surface map: 850 millibar 
irt (5,000 feet); 700 millibar chart 
10,000 feet); 500 millibar chart (18,000 
feet); adiabatic charts; winds aloft maps 
at miscellaneous levels; pressure change 
ps, and hourly sequence and special 


veather reports 

If you brush aside the big words and 
omplicated terminology you will find 

at meteorology is a simple, logical sub- 
ect. Visit the weather office often and 
discuss your flight with the meteorologist 
Always decide on an alternate even if 
the weather seems perfect. If the meteor- 
ologist can't find you an alternate that’s 
100 per cent dependable, I advise you not 


— 





‘It says here 
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to go. If you don't have an understand 
ing of meteorology, leave the job of fore 
casting to the expert 

Learn t read the veather eports as 
they come fro the teletyne There ire 
five types of ceiling reports: measured 
balloon, aircraft, indefinite and estimated 
Learn their symbols—M, B, A, W and E 

and insist that they be given to vou 
over the phone or radio. The difference 
between a measured or an estimated cei 
ing has little significance when the ceil 
ing is high, but it may be important wher 
the ceiling reaches a critical limit. If you 
are flying over a station and find that an 
estimated ceiling is not exactly right, you 
can give the observer a hand by letting 
him know. He will change the designa 
tion from E to A 

Always ask for the time of an observa 
tion. Regular observations are taken 30 


minutes after each hour, so you should 


always ask if any specials have been 
issued since the ist regular observa 
tion. Learn to use those pressure tend 
encies on the veather may in telet rt 
sequence One of the best tools for fore 


casting sudden afternoon thundersqu: 


is the appearance ol! an isolated area of 
rapidly falling barometer The baron 
eter trend 1 ist Vital in findi rea 
of wave formatior long a front and 
for judging the evelopment of astal 


storms 


Don't expect tor much fro eather 
forecasts. I know of one prominent 
not below average in flying ability, who is 
said to have flown on fore ts he re 
in the newspaper. These forecasts are 
12 to 24 hours old before you see them 


Other pilots are known to have taken off 


in the morning on forecasts given to them 
the night before 

As a meteorologist all I can sa‘ ont 
fly on stale forecasts any more thar ou 
would eat stale food. A smart rule is t 
get a tentative forecast pilus a fina! tore 
cast The final! orecast snouid be t 
tained within one hour of take-off END 

———— 


_—s 





one pilot outa every ten has lousy eyesight and doesn't know it 


AVIATION 


AN ESSENTIAL INDUSTRY 
IN PEACE OR WAR 






WHERE will 
you be in 1951? 


in military service or preparing for a future career? 
“DO DOUBLE DUTY” 


Duty — tw your country in case of military 
service Duty to yourself for a successful 
civilian career and secure future 

Prepare for this DOUBLE DUTY with one 
overall highly contracted period of compre 
hensive training at Cal-Aero Technical In 
stitute 


IN CASE OF MILITARY SERVICE — upon grad 
uation—you will be prepared and in line for 
higher grades and ratings should you en 
ter the S. Air Force. CAL-AERO trained 
5,000 pilots and 7,500 technicians for the 


Military Air Forces during World War I 


IN CASE OF YOUR FUTURE CIVILIAN CAREER 
upon graduation, you can step right mto 
an AVIATION CAREER with good pay 


and a secure future, without break-in 


INVESTIGATE AND COMPARE 
CAI AERO eraduates occupy OOd positions 
at all tamous plants, including Douglas, 
Northrup, Convair, North American, Lock 
heed, and Boeing. Cal-Aero graduates are in 
demand "000 of them are on the job 
Established 1929, Cal-Aero, is an independ 
ent subsidiary of Grand Central Aircraft Co., 
world’s largest facility for maintenance and 
modification of private, commercial and mil 
tary aircraft 


CAL-AERO NOW TRAINING MILITARY PERSON- 
NEL under contract to the U. S$. Air Force, in ad- 
dition to its regular civilian program. Cal-Aero 
was chosen as one of two, from all Aviation 
Schools in the nation, to do this job 
WHAT BETTER RECOMMENDATION WOULD 
A SCHOOL HAVE? 


\Y 


CAL - yj AERO 


TCOCHMICAL |, . , INSTITUTSG 
—_ 


GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 
GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


CAL-AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
Grand Central Air Terminal, Glendale |, Calif 
Send full intermation and free catalog. immediately 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
| MASTER AVIATION MECHANICS 
|_| JET ENGINE — Maintenance & Overhaul 
HOME STUDY COURSES 
Acronautical Aircraft Blueprint 
Draftung Reading 
Seress Analysis and Desigr 
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Bill Renshaw 
A State Feirgrounds 
Indianapolis 5, Ind. 
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CALLING NEW ENGLAND FARMERS 

It appears that the flying farmer 
movement is making progress every- 
where, with the possible exception of 
the New England states. Edward F 
Knapp, Director of Aeronautics in 
Vermont, says that so far as he knows 
no flying farmer organization has been 
effected in any New England state 
Knapp suggests that their best bet for 


the present would be to start one o1 

nization for all of New England 
rather than to try and set it up by in 
dividual states. Sounds good to us 


What do you New England readers of 
Fiyine think about it? 

Midwest flying farmers have found 
that a regional organization has many 
advantages. As set up in the midwest, 
states do not lose their identity or the 


privilege of affiliation with the Na 
tional Flying Farmer Association 
~* * 
KANKAKEE FAIR AWARDS 
Here’s an enthusiastic group who 


were awarded plaques after flying to 


he Kankakee (Ill.) County Fair. Left 
Phil 


tne 


t 
to right are Fred Landuer, Red Key, 
I 


nd., FF who came 


farthest; 





Buland, Earlville, Ill.. youngest FF in 
attendance; Mrs. Doris Clugston, old 
pilot; Raymond C. Martin, 
Love, oldest 


est woman 


first FF to arrive; F. W 

FF, and Lloyd Graham, Kankakee 
County farm advisor, who presented 
the plaques 


* PF 


OFFICERS VOTE FOR STATE BOARDS 
This column has long 
ivate flying would never come into 


believed that 


I 
established 


own until each state 
and maintained a strong, effective, 
staffed Department of Aeronau- 


hould have 
the en 


tics. Such a department 
as one of its objectives 
couragement of private flying 

Strong as have been our convictions, 
they do not compare with those of fly 
ing farmer officers in 29 states. Of 
these officers answered when 
we asked if they felt state departments 
were essential. One with a sour taste 
in his mouth said “undecided,” while 
the other gave a qualified yes and no 


chiel 








yes 
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Strong support for state bodies came 
from Kenneth Butler of Minnesota 
who said, “There will be no real de- 
velopment of private flying unless we 
have strong State Aeronautical De- 
partments 

Virgil Joyce of Indiana drew a com- 
should 


parison saying, “I think we 
have a Department of Aeronautics 
for the same reason I feel we should 


have Departments of Agriculture, La- 
bor, Forestry, Conservation and Phar- 
macy.” 

There are many local problems that 
CAA can't handle according to Reg 
inald Wood of Pennsylvania, who adds, 
“We need good State Aeronautical De- 
partments to help do these jobs.” 

The ladies also voted 100 per cent in 
favor of state bodies. Miss Ama Lee 
Jameson, Texas, pointed out that they 
can keep in closer touch with private 
flying at the grass roots 

A few FF officers like Sam Freeman 
of New Jersey said “yes,” with reser- 
vation; adding, “Keep them non- 
political.” 

From Ohio, which 
better departments, came a _ states 
rights suggestion from William Fox. 
“Let’s keep more authority local,” he 
said, “but traffic and licensing should 
be national for the sake of uniform- 
ity.” 

Many flying farmers who said they 
wanted state bodies expressed concern 
lest they be given too much power. 
Winslow S. Lincoln of California ex- 
pressed it this way: “I believe a state 
board should be enabling rather than 
regulatory. We don’t want another 
gang of cops riding our tails.” 

Mrs. Clyde Jones of New Mexico, 
echoed the keep politics out, and said, 
“See that the staffs are made up of 
experienced aeronautical men.” 

Not everyone agreed that state com- 
missions should not have police au- 
thority Merlyn Jackson of Utah 
said emphatically that one of the jobs 
of a department should be the enforce- 
ment of aviation laws and rulings. 

The opposite side was taken by Rob- 
ert White of Washington state, who 
pointed out that their department has 
“done a bang up job of getting emer- 
gency fields built with limited funds.” 

Palmer Torvend of Oregon an- 
swered, “yes and no.” He said his an- 
would be “yes,” if the director 
was selected on ability and “no, if 
picked for his political prestige.” 

Throughout all the replies was a de- 
mand that State Directors pay more 
attention to private flying. From Illi- 
nois, where the department has been 
in ill repute with private flying until 
recently, came a letter from Walter 
Kimble that expressed the thoughts 
of many. Kimble said, “With a good 
lirector like we now have, private 
flying can go steadily forward.” 


has one of the 


swell 
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| Learned About... 


(Continued from page 38) 


looked like it was smack down o 
ground, but Weather had said 500 
I know I could always go down ar 
under it if I had to 
When I finally picked 
signal from Jesi, they told 
were no holes in the overcast 
to fly under it, I'd better get hon 
a hurry they only had 
200 feet of ceiling over the field 
That made up my mind. Id get } 
in a hurry. It was only about 80 milk 
Jesi, and if I poured on the coal, I « 
make it in 15 minutes. A 
fuel indicator showed I had used a 
knew 


up the 
me that 
IfIw 


because 


check 


gasoline, but I there was 
to get me into the field. I peeled off 
dove for the lip of the cloud cove 


When I leveled off I got my first 
The altimeter read 200 fe« 
cussed out the meteorologists, but 
I remembered that the plane had s 
the ground for five and | 
neglected to reset the altimeter. Blit 


setting it at 500 feet, I continued u; 


prise 


days 


coast 
About 10 minutes later I had an 
comfortable sensation that all was 


well. The water, smooth as a duck px 
was unreliable for judging either altit 
or horizon, so I used the beach off to 


left as a guide. Whenever I noticed w 


of clouds whipping past the canop 
lost a little altitude to avoid clim| 
into the gray murk above me. What 


nally seeped into my solid ivory skull 
that the beach was no longer under 
left wing—it was just about up even 


it! And the rags of clouds around 
head were getting thicker. I was bé 
forced lower and lowe! 

Adding to the growing aura of un 
tainty was the suspicion that the P: 
and Whitney up ahead had begur 
sound like an overloaded washing 
chine! 


A snap glance at my oil temp g: 
and the cylinder-head temperature n 
hot goose bumps travel up the naps 
my neck. The little needles were pla 
firmly behind those stripes of red p: 
There wasn’t time to read the ex 
figures before I had to reglue my « 
on that strip of blurred beach alongs 
But in my brain, big yellow lett 
spelled out, “Don’t look now but y 
engine is about ready to melt off!” 

If I could only look at the instrume 
I might figure out why it was heating 
but with the water about 15 feet un 
me and the clouds maybe the same abx 
I couldn’t risk taking my eyes off 
beach for two seconds 

For the very first time that 
began to think. What I thought was 
complimentary. I had perhaps 30 feet 
sky and it was getting hazier 

I had flown myself into a blind swit 
I was trapped neatly between the 
and the shore, between the pea s 
above and the hard, hard water bene 
with an engine I knew wouldn't pull 
through the clouds even if I had 
instruments to show the way. I di 
have those instruments; my gyros w* 
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feet 


Se 


ee nel Mal 


re 


some aed ns DOO 0 


we 


aged, I couldn't straighten them out 
me to do any good, and I had reset 
altimeter to an obviously false setting 
ouldn’t even make a 180° turn. Sea- 
there were no check points, 
zon. Back of the beach, the rolling 
ian coastland rose abruptly up into 
Besides, I sure I didn't 
fuel to it back to 


no 


fog was 


enough 





ma 


a 

There 
io but go on hope that 
ifted enough to give me flying room 


was committed was nothing 


and the ceil 
ther on 
ine thing I could 
e and talk to 


the 
any- 


do was to call 


somebody about 


g. It didn’t matter; just a voice to 
me know there was somebody in this 
ed-in void besides me 

The voice that answered my call-in 


1 familiar one It belonged to Lieut 
ert C. White, my 


Crowfoot 52 from 


bunk mate 


Sing-Song—Porter, 


ere’'ve you been” he demanded, 
We've been trving to call you for five 
nutes—go on back and land at Foggia 
yu can't get in here. The field is 
xked in tighter’n a drum.” 
I tried to be flip about it, but I sure 
in't feel good. “Then get ready to 
k up a lot of little pieces because I 
yn’t turn back.” I quickly told him 


out the engine, the gas and the instru- 

nents. “I'll just follow the coastline up 

to the river,” I said, “then come up the 
r to the field.” 

Well, look out for 

‘nm you 


the balloon cables 


come across Rimini harbor,” 


warned 
I didn’t say anything, but I was think- 
*. The cape at Rimini juts out into the 
then cuts back in to form a cres- 
The angles of the 
adland were too sharp for me to ever 
around them 

ve the beach and 


water 
it shaped harbor 


I was going to have to 
fly across the bay, 
ight through a flock of barrage balloon 
The fog was getting thicker than 
er, and I didn’t dare drop another foot 
I ought to be there any minute.” I 


id 


“What's 


>? 


rges 


your altitude and visibility, 
rter. 
I wondered if I sounded as tense as 

lid. “Altitude about 10 feet, visibility 

bout 200.” I Then I said, “I 
think I see cape but I stopped 

lking. I too busy wrestling the 
P-47 away from a big mass of rock that 
tuck out in front of me. I was past the 
oint and out over the bay. 

I warped the plane gently into a soft 
n and headed fo: 
bor. With no horizon, I began to 
illy sweat. All I could judge by was 
glaze of the 
went by that I 
but none 


couldn't have 


answered 
the 
was 


the land across the 


density of the green 
below. Shapes 
ecognized as the 
rectly in the way. I 
voided them if they had. 
After what seemed to be a young 
ternity, the beach loomed up through 
haze ahead. I over the land 
eiore I could bring the ship around 
Luckily, there were no hills or tall trees. 
Sing-Song Tower; “I made it 
oss the bay, Bob, about three miles 
ith of the river.’ 
Get out as far from the beach as you 
FLYING—February 1951 


iter 


barges, got 


was 


called 


can, so you won't hit the trees when you was a hi » town, and several tall chim 
turn up the river bed eys under or around me; it took more 
I eased out over the water till the land will power than I thought I possessed to 
was just a dim shadow a couple of hun keep my eyes on that pane! 
dred feet away. When the trees showed Finally the turn was done and I had 
up, I prayed that I was off the water far let ywwn to where I thought the runw 
enough, and laid the ship into a tight should be My wheels and flaps were 
bank. I had to go between them. Some down and locked. I took my eyes out of 
how I did the cox kpit and stared ahead The next 
“All right, Sing-Song, I'm coming up few seconds were the longest ever spent 
the river Somew here 1} r vas eithe i ‘ 
Me vou re bout 12 n s fr the of plane or tent th people in t 
field Kee; vith the rive t make rar A If it w vthir Hut the 
that shar turt then eave it You runw: t it « ine eve t 
shou come out rt nt over the runway the ie! t ti é that I 
in about three minutes trom now Ce net 
ing here s zero—Visll ibout a hur Then t va ovel I the 
ared et oht is ahea ina ttie ft 
He didn't have to t me that. It wa the left. I trompe nm the idder to 
so Dad now that |! f the time I couldn't e ove! n irect ir : . 
see the river bed 10 feet | ow 1 runway came inder. chopped the throtttl 
the trees along the bank wen belore and set her down 
I could see ther The rest was anti-climax A I taxi 
Tower cut in We « hear you now the ship in I saw why the « ‘ 
Porter! We're going to shoot up a flare heated up. Some silly fo me, } let 
from the towe There iS a pause the mixture control in automat ‘ 
Do you see it when | came iown trom tuce The 
I had to say no. All I could see was iltimeter leered at me 100 fe 
that opaque, trustrating grayness around A group of pilots and mechat 
me. Suddenly I realized that the rivet tered around when I got it nd to 
had cut away Irom me and in seconds I me what a wonderfu ol of fi Id 
should be over the field. done I thanked them for their ku 
‘Porter, we're going to shoot another words, but inside I knew different A 
flare merciful providence w to be thanked 
I saw this one. It was just a pink glow for saving a costly aircraft and a foolis! 
up ahead in the uncompromising gray, cocky young pilot. I had pu bout 
but it was something. I felt, as much as every bone!iead trick in the book, and 
saw, the runway up in front of me, and some new ones too END 


I nudged the left 


rudder enough 


skid me 
a bov e 
tower blurred | 
on my right. Then 
the row of ai! 
planes along the 
taxi strip, and 
suddenly the jeep 
with its lights 
played across the 
end of the run 
way 

The big part 


started right now 
I had to go up into 
the 
my turn aroun 
the hill that lay in 
the middle of it 
Jerking 
off the ground and 
into 


tog and mak¢ 


my eyes 


the cockpit 
was just about the 
thing I 
hope to do 


hardest 
ever 
lhe instrument 
had to work right 
or else, and if that 
engine quit 

that’s all 
two quick Stabs to 
the 
compass ana 
artificial 
and just 
pulled up, I reg- 
istered the figure 
on the altimeter. 
I knew that there 


I made 
uncage gyro 
ine 
horizon, 
before I 


Prepare for your 
Vv COMMERCIAL 





Vv INSTRUMENT and 
V AIRLINE TRANSPORT RATINGS 


the Zweng Manuals, each with latest typical examinations 


¥ 1. Privete & Commercial Pilot Ratings: 


$3.50 
¥ 2. Instrument Rating: 
AR. Vb $4.00 
¥ 3. Airline Trensport Pilot Rating: 
$4.00 

4. Aircraft Dispetcher Rating: $4.09 
5. Flight Instructor: $3.50 
6. Ground Instructor Rating: $3.00 
7. Link Instructor: $4.00 
8. Aircraft & Engine Mechanics: 

th Af $3.00 
9. Flight Engineer's Monval: 

é $4.00 

10. Flying the Omnirenge: $4.00 
11. Civil Air Regulations for Pilots: $1.00 
12. Perachute Technician: $3.00 
13. Prectical Manvel of the E-68 gy ee ee ee os | 
Computer: : . 

ble : $2.50 | 12345671] 
14. Airport Operation & Man- | & 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 | 
egement: 


$4.50 | 
15. Zweng Aviction Dictionery: | 
$6.00 | 
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Ser } on a few Carpenter Special midget biplanes have 
een b ‘ explair why ARTHUR PLANTE of Woonsocket 
R. | o proud of the one he owns. His black and white open 
ockpit eatel! believed to be the only one fiving in the 
vorld is originally built as model number three back in 1933 
ind has, of course, changed hands many times since then. Art pu 
chased the coveted little plane two and a half years ago from 
WALTER STAIBIE of Joplin, Missouri 

owe = The Special, which is equipped 
bate a is for el ta fiving and smoke tral 
is used mostly for aerobatics. Art 
is quick to point out that he does 
precision flying and objects stror 
ly to the term int flving 
Spex for the Carpenter Special 
with Plante’s modifications are 
pan (top wing) 20 ft., span (bot 
tom wing) 19 ft ength 20 ft., height 6 ft. 6 in., wing loading 15 |] 
Powered by a Warner 125-h.p. Scarab radial engine, the plane cl 
ng speed is 120 m.p.h. and stalling speed 41 m.p.h. Take-off run is 
W) fer ind nding roll 500 feet 
MONEY-MAKING AIRPORTS 
A\irpor ill over the country are beginning to utilize their unused 
land pla ng small crops BOB ISENBERG, JR., manager of 
tne We on Ce I \irport in Kentucky reports that he will realize 
betwet $4,000 and $5,000 from corn and small grains grown on 
muses rport property But watch out this can be embarrassing 
Landed recently at Elloree Field, S. C., and thought the field felt 
fully roug Farmer came rushing out and said the profits from 
farming had been so good they had turned the entire airport into 
farmland and he wanted me to pay for the beans just planted! 
HOT PILOT 
laxie p to the gas pit at All Star Airport in Lang 
horne, ka o be greeted by one of the cutest young | 
te I've ever seen. He was a three-year-old all dressed 
e a pilot. The boy, “CUDDY MAREK, really 
emed to kne his way around airplanes and followed 
‘ er the airport. Just as I was leaving, he came 
tearing up to Stinker waving a picture of himself 
‘ ad t in a fiving suit. helmet, goggles. and a cus 
icle paractl ‘ narne See he boasted, “I 
ack f t imp at the age of two And I thought 
elf () no So | aske ? What did you 

p out of ne He pertly replied \ crib!” His 
ent WALTER and MARY MAREK, who operat 
‘ ta i \ll Star Airport, are going to have 

eir hands in a few vears 
STINKER GETS A TICKET 
DD ng a recent rshow parade at Beaver Dam, Wis Little 
ker lisplaved atop truch In the center of town we de 

f t t f ( ol ply parked Stinker in an automobile 
i ng spac near the restaurant. Came out just in time to see a 

) ‘ ng <« i pa ng ticket—I had forgotten to put a 

‘ , ‘ ne ete (Had no luck trying to convince him 

! r to explain how an airplane could violate 
eg ition ) 
HEARD IN PASSING... 
( ent ‘ f i b i friend during St 
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Cessna L-1I9A 


(Continued from page 31) 


seat to reel 


an inertia This permit 
occupant to go forward, then stoy 
as G loads increase. A locking hi: 


is added to each seat to anchor eact 


son solidly It is well marked, “Li 
unlock.” 

The rear cabin space had much th« 
put into it The back of the 


is demountable and the observer can 


real 
either way. Spring-loaded rudder pe 
disappear on the floor with a mere t 
of the finger 
on it 


The rear stick has a but 
for 
the left 


needed the rear seat 


which makes ease in ren 


and wall She 


Stowage on 
more space be 
removes and makes large em 


for a GRAN portable stretcher. In te 


Space 


CESSNA 305A (L-19A) 


Engine (¢ 


24 
is available WW 
As b« 
top and bottoms slope upward at differ 
angles, an exact height is difficult to 
tain 
A rear curtain expose 

entire bulk-head system, and plenty 
length for hauling longer, light-weis 
items. However, normal 
pies a space of 23 x 24 x 29 inches aft 


of cargo a space of 59 x inches 


roughly 46 inches high 


rear seat and radio removed 


removes to 


baggage oC 
the rear seat 

There transmitters 
ceivers permanently installed aboard 
airplane and for 
of two tactical radios about which n¢ 


are two and 


provision installat 


lot can be said. An abundance of 1 
cases, first aid kits, mooring kits, ; 
tube covers, are all in assigned pla 


The cabin reminded me of a small N: 
craft, complete to the last detail 
Cockpit procedure is normal. Batt 
and flipped 
and an electric gasoline pump turned 


generator switches are 
This 213 h.p. Continental has a new Bs 
type 
pressure 


dix-Stromberg carbure 
on it, requires at 
times, like a airpli 
Throttle is cracked, mixture control 
FLYING—February 1° 


pressure 
and fuel 


just low-winged 





UC 


aft 


ee memes mines 


and carburetor heat is left off at 
times except under conditions ap- 
‘hing wing ice. The magneto switch 
rned to “both,” the starter button 
essed, and the very large paddle 
e McCauley propeller starts strug 
through compression 
we taxied out to the south end of 
inway I noticed that no particular 

was required. Frontal visibility 
lite satisfactory I couid see ditches 
bstructions just ahead. There was 

360° visibility I could even see 
ght down because of the sloping side 
1oOws 
Derby Frye, from his comfortable posi- 
in the rear seat, pointed out a few 
the techniques involved in flying this 
chine “Ed, don’t use full forward 

k to get this airplane on the step 

it run for a few seconds, then pull 
stick back. In the climb just hold 
stick back and let her go.” 

This didn’t sound quite right but after 

ecking mags and traffic I wheeled 

yund, shoved the throttle forward and 

ited I did not have long to wait. In 

plane lengths the L-19 broke ground. 

| eased the stick forward (which used to 

the right thing to do to pick up flying 

eed) then back into a normal angle of 
imb of some 20° with the horizon. 

I felt the stick being pulled back. Derby 

is grinning. He said nothing. With his 

ill-back the airplane was now pointed 
it about a 60° angle with the horizon. 

At the end of the runway I looked down 
from 400 feet into the Cessna factory 
smoke stacks. 

As we continued to hang on the propel- 
er my confidence returned. I again took 
over the controls and started to leave 
traffic in the usual manner. The altim- 
eter showed 2,000 feet, 2,500 r.p.m., 85 
m.p.h. indicated airspeed, and rate of 
climb pegged on 2,000 f.p.m. indicated. 





| 


W ITHOUT A DOUBT, the most im- 
portant single thing I learned in 
Army Flight School was thi simple 


onic check-list: 
CiGcgrt P 
( Controls 
I—Instruments 


» 
. 
* FLYING TIP « 
s 


G—Gas 

F—F laps 
T—Trim 
P—Pitch 


No matter how many detailed check 
sts I read or have read to me in the 
«kpit, I still recite this CIGFTP check 
to myself as I line ‘er up on the run- 
way and lock the tail wheel 


—Lieut. Sam H. Kernell, USAFR 


¢ PPP PLEPPELELEELELELELELELELELEEOBEOLEOB: 


We were carrying 22 inches of pressure. 





‘re was no point in leaving traffic for it 
vas a long way below. 

The ship co-ordinated very well during 
the climb. I lowered the nose to a rough 
40° angle with the horizon and worked 
through shallow turns as we went along. 
Coordination is easy. About the same 
stick and rudder pressures seemed re- 
juired at the same time. 
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At 5,500 feet in a little over three min 





utes, the temperature reading was — 5 ( 
(free ait Inside the cabin, the defroste 
and two cabin heater made the cockpit 
cozy This was new for an observation 
reconnalissance plane 
I throttled icK t 150 1 n leve 
flight Airspet ettle ym 105 p.t 
We were \ 14 inche il the « 
gine Vas i The la I 
stated that it w using some 29 per cent 
ol avalliabie horsepower at these spec 
wa iccoms shed by rolling the 
ic wheel trim tab forward about on 
ncn 
At cruise the airplane was stable There 
was no hunting or pitching Hands off 
she did a good jolt except that now and 
again I touched ru lider for torque corre 


tion With the 


be pretty hard to correct for torque at 


extra power it wouid 


all speeds. In turns with hands and feet 
off, she continued to turn for some 300 
then slowly returned to level flight. Skids 
at cruise brought a definite reaction 
Slips also brought quick resistance, then 
returned to normal attitude hands off 
Steep banks and verticals were easy 
The long stick gives a lot of leverage on 
back pressure. There’s a button on the 
top of the stick for throat microphone 
operation 

Slow flight in a new airplane is usually 
accomplished with one hand on the 
throttle and the other on the rip-cord 
Slowing this airplane down is a treat 
When you yank on the full flaps at cruis- 
ing speed it is just like putting on the 
brakes in your car. There is a definite 
reaction. Having been taught always to 
slow the plane down to a minimum, and 
then slowly ease on flaps, I was dubious 
about just summarily pulling them on 
from cruise. Derby insisted however, so 
taking a firm grip on both courage and 
flap handle I hauled her up as slowly as 
I dared 

Derby was right on me with, “Pull her 
up fast. The flaps will take anything 
a man can give them at any normal 
speed % 

In talking with an engineer a little 
later I learned that when you start ap 
plying flaps the airplane will slow down 
so rapidly that when full flaps are 
reached the speed is down in the vicinity 
of 80 m.p.h. This is well below the pla 
card limit of 100 m.p.h. It also takes a 
“king size” man to pull upwards against 
all that resistance 

The handle came up, the flaps came 
down to 45°, and we rocked forward as 
the airplane seemed to run into an elastic 
wall. With retrimming I brought her 
down to 1,600 r.p.m., 14" Hg., and indi- 
cated 50 m.p.h. airspeed. By slowly eas 
ing the stick back I decided that 40 m.p.h 
was a minimum controlling speed 

At this speed we tried turns, coordi 
nated and skidding, and maintained alti 
tude. The skidding turns at slow speeds 
have been thought out so as to let the 
pilot and observer always keep their 
eyes on a military target without losing 
We used this tech 
nique and worked a course back and 
forth, keeping an object always fixed. At 
this point, with the batches of radio 
equipment at hand, both of us could have 


it on a banked turn 
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been transmitting intormation. With the 
stick back a little farther the airplane 
wanted to let go at 35 m.p.h. airspeed 

I asked Derby what would happen if 
an enemy plane happened along while 
the pilot was in slow flight 

“Just a moment,” he 


replied He 
lropped flaps, pulled back on the stick 
applied full throttle—all at once, it 
seemed. The engine hesitated, then the 
plane leaped forward In seconds we 
were beating through the air at 150 m.p.h 
indicated This was all level flight, not 
diving 

He gave back control but I still wasn't 
satisfied. I was thinking that a recon 
naissance pilot would not be interested 
in straight and level. What he would 
want was Mother Earth 

Vertically reversing our course in a 
dive, I skidded and “S'd” to the ground 
Airspeed shot way up (not quite to red 
line 178) and the altimeter unwound. I 
pulled her out on the deck and looked 
for cover. I was tempted to pull on full 
flaps and put her in a patch but decided 
not to 

It was a little gusty at low altitude and 
we drove around in some contour work 
to see how the airplane handled in gust 
loadings. It jounced a little but always 
under good control, even in tight turns 

Another of those fast climbs to altitude 
and we worked the L-19 through a serie 
of stalls. Outside of a slight shudder the 
Cessna will go through any power-off 
stalls (flaps up) with feet off the rudders 
It breaks a little above 40 airspeed. The 


pins are about the same as the civilian 


Ce na 
Later I Was 
hour in the airplane with Joe Tymczyszyn 


privileged to spend an 


(which is Polish for Thompson), one of 
the flight engineers of the CAA’s Flight 
Engineering Division. He was running 
final check of “Function and Reliability 
Tests 

On this flight I rode the back seat so 
that I might compare notes on shooting 
The first trip around the field 


he asked me to watch a small triangle 


Maing 


at the southeast edge of Cessna airport 
On downwind leg he lowed it down to 


n indicated 80 m.p.h., dropping one 


tch of flap 30 She ettled down at 
hout a 10 angle with the horizon 
Cro vind leg brought two notche of 
flap 1 on final he pulled them all on 
From 1 height he eemed to be in 


langer of over-shooting the field and 
missing hi pot by many yard How 
ever, with full flaps the airplane assumed 
diving angle pointed at the spot, and 
en he flared down was just 30 feet past 
th triangle The next trip around he 
pped her down right beside the triangle 
nd was satished Those CAA flight 
engineers are goo i! 
My spot landings were not so good. By 
pure cnance and good iuck i missed the 
triangle by a little over a plane length 


The next try I undershot by some 200 


leet [The third wa over by some 200 
feet 
Diving technique with full flaps is sort 


of new. We were up at some 1,000 feet 
(guessed at from the rear seat) and about 
a half mile away from a spot landing 


The engineer asked if we could hit the 
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YEARS AGO 


F Rom he Februar 193 
A group of Milwaukee pilots wer im 
ously iwaiting developments Uu the 
Ethiop They cable 
H ~ ' t tl i ne , a fl 
Ethiopia ‘ f ‘ 
‘ i pusspo i ! ce t 


Howard Hughes established a west 


record and a non-stop transcontinenta 





» hr 4 10 sec 

An Air Force major co ent 

oodet iircratt Whet ou re 

ood framed ship like a /¢ / 0 i 
Standard, you have a sense of tre 

There sa i ‘ i tree 

! he ood ‘ be tl give oO i 
hud int elated fee rhe et crate 
however, are dead and heavy plow 
ilo ith ii the ceterit ot a ovel 


oaded dumpcart 


The Curtiss A-12 (Siiriice) cle 
oO attack the land forces of the ene 


aia » speed f 20 





ervice ceiling of 20.700 feet The t 
eater carried five chine 
i big load of bomb SS pounds 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 


Roy Scroggs, 
t i dart-like raft The 


‘ vhiel 
ug « 





‘ ‘ e 
| e had be« é fl 

j at al alt ide of 10 feet. and 

entor Scrogg predicted a top speed 


300 m.p,.b 











spot from there. I replied that it c« 
be done, that we would miss the er 
field. Instead, we hit the spot. h 
type of airplane you do not dr; 
under power in short field approact 
simply aim down at the spot and 
it. It might be called an “elevato 
proach.” 

Our last landing called for fla; 
landing. Here again I was sure that 
airplane would overshoot, but half 
down the field she dropped her tail 
squatted. There is a definite differs 
between flaps-up and flaps-down in 
ing. I couldn't see the airspeed as 
sat down but I was watching runy 
move along pretty fast 

I believe that certain features st 
out in the new Army jol 

(1) 360 
(3) more than adequate horsepower! 


visibility, (2) enormous fl 
economical cruise (six-plus gallons 
hour for the 213-h.p. engine), (5 
steel safety gear, and 6) a cert 
amount of pilot comfort and safety 


important in civilian aviation. The latt 


a 
items consist of sufficient cabin he 
sound-proofing, defroster, the best 
safety harness, and large hinged windo 

I hesitate to suggest improvement 
one of Uncle Sam’s airplanes. Howeve 
it would seem that after all these y« 
comfortable seats might be provided 
personnel. After sitting a few h« 
upstairs your rear end is weary. This ; 
plane can make you sit for over 11 he 
non-stop 

Another thought is 
h.p. makes exact tri: 


1e abund 





uming difficult 
different speeds. A device for rud 
trimming might contribute to pilot e: 
This makes for safety and better ope: 
tion. 

That map case barked my shins s¢ 
eral times. Someone must have sp: 
hours figuring out where to put it s 
would be most in the way. An ident 
case known as the “Data Case’ is st 
neatly in the baggage compartment 
suggest that this case be eliminate 
the money spent on a step. As it is 
only athletes can mount the plane 

The novel idea of disappearing r« 
rudder pedals is a good one. Howevs 
they disappear on the slightest provox 
tion. I had to interrupt one take-off fr 
the rear seat because of lack of a ri 
rudder. A 50-cent releasing catch on « 
rudder should pay big dividends 

The machine-gun backfire of the 
Continental when you first snap back 
throttle wil! | 
“nerves” until the pilots get used to 


conducive to cases 


However, Army aviators are going t 
very much alert in the glide 

Cessna has done a good job of p! 
viding the Army with a fine piece of I 
connaissance-Observation equipment 
obtaining CAA approval one day this ; 
plane may be out of its war paint al 
available for general use. Cost? No or 
knows yet, but it is my guess from lo 
ing it all over that it will bring arou: 
$8,500 

When that day comes, dusters, pip: 
line-airs, aerobats, forest pilots, and pat 
pilots may well be standing in line. TI 
airplane will really give you the bus 
ness. ED 
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in ! Briefing Off Wonsan 


h (Continued fre page 24) 


They All Look the Same 


al Korea won't look like youd expect 
at a foreign country—and it looks for- 
lf n when you fly over it. There are 
il ; e rivers—the Naktong in the south 
Pre Kum near Taejon, the Han near 
la il. the Anju farther north. They're 
as i navigational landmarks. But there 
inw dozens of small rivers with wide, 


iy bottoms and they all look the same 





st \ll the mountain ks look the same 
The west coast has a co! side rable range 
P| tide, with great brown mud flats some- 
li 
es 18 miles wide Walking on them, 
- 1 sink in deeply and I doubt that they 
ko ild make good landing areas There 
ort e few actual beaches, either on the east 
he west coasts 
latt It's Not Flat 
he 
Our air charts are quite accurate 
st . , : ' 
fountain peaks, rivers, roads are all 
uo ‘ ° 
yut where theyre shown. But don't 
nt . 
ike the mistake of thinking the green 
Jeve . wr 
’ rea indicates flat terrain There are 
ve: ‘ 
d 1any sharp, steep hills in the green 
ad I a 
yu can't tell them apart it’s also 





ird to tell the vil 


lages apart 


Just a Fast Plane 


no 
At first we were overly cautious in 

ide ising the jets, mainly because we lacked 

It knowledge of operating them off carriers 

idle But now, since we've been able to build 

east ip experience, we treat them just like 

pe! ny other fast airplane The F9F's fly 
‘ular daily missions on a clockwork 

Se sis 
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tl 

it 
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us PLIING 

ED a 

195 , I know you're overloaded . . . but there's just the two 
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It's Accurate When It Hits 


run into flak of all types, though 


ver ttle by the standards of the last 
wal The heaviest flak is over the big 
cities, but you're liable to run into 40 
mn ind on wn to rifle fire almost 
invwhere 

Ene flak nt very accurate: how 
eve ou ve ot to call it accurate when 
vo e hit And weve ha ome planes 





cull \ one has bee Knocked 
oO by the heavy stuff. It's been by 
4) 1 ? er 

I've flown down a road and seen sol 

tle ra their rifles fo pot shots at 

me One lier S not ict t worry 
ut but € whole company or bat 
talion tul oO the é e to Knox 


} 
somethir 


I don 
memobdel 


KNOCK VY 


ial iy concerne 


t think the flak’s something to be 
But re 
bullet t 


a about 
that it takes just 


ou aown 


one 


Sit in Your Rubber Boat 


There 1 definite atmosphere of imm« 
late rescue tor pliots whore torce 
own Everything that’s available Wi 
be used to get you back. Ships are sent 
it immediately, even when reports ol! 
wnt planes arent contirmed And 
est or al theres a large amount ol 
shipping—tfriendly military shipping 


moving up and down both coasts 

Your best chance of getting out is to 
litch over water and just sit there in yout 
little rubber boat I don't think you] 
ever be there more than 24 hours before 


getting 





went ac 
coast on 


set was 


pi ked ut 


An FS9F in my outfit 


own off an island on the west 
e evening about 6 o'clock Sun 
40 minute iter yet tne 








of us and the boy 


was picked up DV a dest ‘ betore id 
night 
If youre forced dow: er ind, the 
best inding areas are pro t the vel 
a The few flat fic etwee thre 
nil arent very good: the re ma ul 
the ice pad 1es ire otter file tr 
vate! Road ire too na w tor i 
ings and frequently have wide ditch 
at eithne edge 
lf rt hou ‘ ip nortl t 
Dest t tay \ iror thie tive You 
ca ive in the hi t te I It 
0 ibie to t i r t t i“ 
B-29 crew ve uw the | three 
vet lr ( o Ke t t l best as 
t A Oot t ) ealth 
‘ T 0 shoe 
Down in a Ditch 
You natur fl ( ’ 
erou Ww Just reme that t 
It our oss have beer Ist t “ 
fiving being hit t t t < ebri 
caused by our own ve | ( 
flying into the oun I ( ‘ 
else ike to bra bit I've he 
e of them brag about seeu enem 
troo} iown in ditcl ! ng ow! 
the ditch after the You n on 
o that once 
> irpri Ingiy we ve | t! ‘ tt 
i running into powe ‘ Phe 
tre ire generally mail al tunt 
O ‘ the telephone Ole‘ But 
nore i reat dea  e electri 
ov r the ines are us the 
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and the patience and determination 

two men to rescue a horse trom 
tarvation in the Idaho's 
primitive area. 

Chico, the most valuable animal on 
the Sulphur Creek Ranch, had 
strayed when the herd was driven 
from the summer range on the mid- 
dle fork of the Salmon to winter 
quarters at Garden Valley 

By the time ranch Marvin 
Hornbeck discovered his loss, it was 
too late to bring the horse over the 
snow-filled passes of the Sawtooth 
Range. And it would have been too 
expensive and hazardous to feed him 
by dropping hay during the winter 
months 

Hornbeck called Bill Woods. Could 
they bring the horse out in Bill's 
Stinson? Bill Woods has been in- 
voived in so many rescue exploits in 
Idaho's aviation history that his name 
has become legendary. He 
said he'd try to rescue Chico 

It isn't an easy job to coax a horse 
with a bucket 


> TOOK an old tri-motored Stinson 
of 


snows ol 


boss 


almost 


into an airplane, but 


of oats, a lot of soft talk and some 
hefty pushing, Chico was finally 
aboard, wedged in by three heavy 
Army mattresse 








A HORSE’S FIRST FLIGHT 


Chico didn’t 


fuss much until the 
take-off. But as the tail of the plane 
left the ground with Bill at the con- 
trols and Marvin holding the halter 
Chico started a one-horse stampede 
and, according to Marvin, “all hell 
broke loose.” Hornbeck could think 
of nothing to do but to hang on and 
bite the horse’s ear. Neither of the 
men were sure why, but Chico finally 
settled down, and Marvin relaxed 
his grip on the 30-30 carbine he had 
brought along just in case 

But 20 minutes later they en 
countered rough and bumpy weather 
at 11,000 feet over the Deadwood 
Reservoir. Chico was unhappy again 
He lunged forward in a desperate 
attempt to climb into the co-pilot’s 
seat. When Woods turned from the 
controls to look into Chico’s unsteady 
gaze, he almost jumped out of the 
cockpit 

Both men were hazy about details, 
but Hornbeck said, “Pulling his tail 
isn’t the way to get a horse to back 
up, but I couldnt get hold of any- 
thing else.” 

When they landed at Boise, Chico 
and his two benefactors were a little 
shaky, but none the worse for wear 
KENNETH ARNOLD 











are in the State Sometimes when they 
cro rivers they are as high as 200 feet 
One of our F9F hit three of these lines 
rec@™tly, conking up the plane and the 
pilot. Luckily, the chap is flying again 
and so is the piane 
Absolutely Identify 

Something that can't be over-« na 
sized in this Kind oO! war you ve got to 
identify—absolutely identify—all your 
targets. You must be sure what is enemy 
and what is friendly There have been 
cases of UN planes bombing our own 
troops "ome of our own alr control 


planes have even ordered us to go after 
targets that turned out to be UN troops 
Fortunately, my group's pilots have been 
able to catch these errors before they un- 
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pos 00 a sees owes — 


loaded. But that 
ilance on the part of every man who's 
flying an airplane. 


requires extreme vig- 


Everything's Camouflaged 


The North extremely 
clever at camouflage deception. 
Every vehicle has twigs and leaves on it 

even the damaged trucks tanks 
If you spot a truck tearing down a road 
it'll be out of sight, off the side of the road 
looking burned up, or turned over on its 
side by the time you get back around to 
make your The other day near 
Seoul I spotted 12 enemy trucks but by 
the time I-got permissicn to bomb them, 
eight had disappeared completely! 

Most of the trains are camouflaged to 


look burned out. You seldom see them 


Koreans are 
and 


and 


pass. 


by day: they're always in hiding, usu 
in tunnels 

Bridges are frequently loaded 
rubble and appear washed out. When 
enemy wants to use the bridge he 
the rubble off, lets a convoy go thr: 
then camouflages it again 

As soon as the North Koreans dis 
ered we mark our front lines with 
ored panels they got some colored pa 


Now 


those 


themselves you ve got to be « 


ful—because panels are like 


turn up anywhere 
Frightening Effect 


Our ground 
more than any 


forces appreciate naj 
other load we carry 
has a frightening effect on the ens 
The Marines and infantry seem to tl 
North Korean troops aren't as afrai 
VT frags (fragmentation bombs that 
tonate above the target) but 
I believe they're 
anti-personnel work 


person 
just as effective 

Napalm, incidentally, will take care 
a tank if you spread it 
can also damage tanks with any kin 
rocket hit. The best attack, if you 
to knock the tank out, is to approac! 
from the rear 


How Do You Tell 


. 


properly Y 


It’s difficult to lay a bomb directly 
mouth but we've been able 
do it a number of times. You can 
effectively if 
parked near tunnel entrances 
How do you tell whether a train's 


a tunnel 


use rockets trains 


ing in there? If it’s near the cente: 
the tunnel, smoke 


from the tunnel ventilators 


usually esc: 
Otherw 
you'll probably spot smoke coming fr 
the tunnel mouth 

Incidentally, the 


will 


North 


bridges 


Koreans |} 


been rebuilding and rai 


tracks almost as fast as we blow t} 


up. We figure they're able to get 
tracks back in service after about 
hours—and the bridges are often bi: 


in operation by the next day 


* * * 


After Weymouth had finished, 
the men strolled out of the room. A f 
laughing and talking—it was 
kind of laughter you sometimes hea 

room 
studied, 


some 
stood 


before a big game 


perhaps a little 


a dressing 
little too 
boisterous 

A nice-looking young fellow who 
usually very quiet, put two sticks of g 
in his mouth and started cracking 
loudly. Then he picked up his m: 
slapped them against his leg and wal! 
out nonchalantly 

I walked over to a lanky pilot who 
sitting at the back, his maps 
across his knees, staring fixedly at 


spre 


ceiling 

I asked him how he felt 
first mission. For a moment he conti: 
to stare at the ceiling, then looked at 
and grinned: “Well, know the 
saying—it can’t happen to me.” He st 
up, then sat down again. Then he 
cigarette. “Well, guess I'll go 
shower,” he said. “Always take a sh« 
before a chance of 
wounds getting infected.” It wasn’t m 
but everyone laughed 
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Air Support 
(Continued from page 15) 


everything that would fly. But 
ys aren't built for pin-point tactical 
ing and on occasions when they 
asked to do the job they weren't 
ticularly effective. Classic example 
mid-August, 98 Superforts made a 
ss tactical strike” on Red troops along 
Naktong River. For 120 minutes they 
ped 850 tons of bombs on an area 
100 vards long and 7,000 yards wide 
raid was touted as a “new use” for 
Superforts. But 24 hours later, right 
the “saturated” area, the North 
reans launched a strong attack 
The boss of the big bombers, Maj. Gen 
mett O'Donnell, had no illusions about 
B-29’s as close support weapons. The 
before the raid he said: “It’s going 
be beyond the scope of our book.” 
day after, he said: “I hope now 
ev ll let us go back to strategic bomb- 
But the Air Force continued to 
occasionally, upon the “tactical” 
ntributions of the B-29's 
The B-29’s have been used success- 
fully (if expensively) on interdiction 
issions. Over 80 per cent of all B-29 
ssions were classed as tactical 


Can Jets Do the Job? 


In any discussion of tactical air over 
ere you run immediately into the blunt 
juestion: “Which is doing the best close 
ipport job—the jets or the props?” 


The answer is obvious, Air Force drum- 
eating to the contrary 

In Korea, the props (F-5l's, AD’s, 
F4U’s) have been better close support 
lanes than the jets (F-80's, F9F’s) 

But the question is phony and the an- 
ver is not pertinent. Close support in 
Korea has operated in a sterile, hot 
use atmosphere without the driving 
ecessity of maintaining air superiority 
[The close support planes have had no 
r opposition 

Said one F-80 pilot, just before he start- 





SSS 





I don't think you'll find a single exp. 
rienced pilot wil i want to get int a 
Dig -time war wiltl i prot irivel plane 
Wed be sitting icks 

Take these \I g-15s s VI sq t 
pliot st eTa ‘ ite Vo t ot t t 
time the ] cant toucl! é The 
come ‘ iro uititude ‘ the 
tal et noo t t © t eT ré 
the 5ls « tu il lr 

The Air IF ‘ ‘ et to be that 
ult! igh the convention ane t ( 
in i ovo n Korea the pre t 
sma ile war does not furnisl , 
standard for future plar ! 

It would be I e top ofhece 
to me I the Ar eric people ere 
leluce into thinku the hould | 
prop-driven air force. As long as we re 
fighting the North Korean fire But 
I'm rather certain our long-range wot! 
ries dont stem from Kim II Sung’s b« 

That view is found from the Air I ‘ 


top rung down to the newest eco! 
lieutenant. It has become, however, al 
most an official phobia that public opin 
ion might force a reversion to proj 
driven fighter 

To prevent such a contingency, Air 
Force spokesmen obviously have over 
emphasized the advantages of the jet and 
minimized the advantages of props in the 
present fighting 

Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Air Forces 
chief of staff, said recently in Washing 
ton that (1) jets measure up to prop 
driven aircraft in rar ge, capacity and 
and are better in 


rate of climb and speed, (2) jets are 


bomb-carrying ability 


easier to maintain, and (3) they can ab 
sorb more 


punishment from flak an 
enemy planes than can prop-driven fight 
ers. (In the first 13,500 sorties flown by 
F-80's in Korea, combat losses were 29 
for the first 13,500 flown by F-51's, combat 
losses were 56. But it is significant that 
on these sorties the Mustangs spent much 
more time over the target areas 
The Air Force chief added, with en 


4 Ams Aboans 


Bounced a little! 
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SOUTHWEST AIRMOTIVE CO. 


LOVE FIELD, DALLAS 





“. +» SERVICE IS 
OUTSTANDING” 


“I have flown my private plane 
through every state in the Union 
and have landed on many fields, 
and I can say without reserva 
tion that service at Southwest 
Airmotive is outstanding. Each 
time I have landed at Love Field, 
and before I turned off my 
engine, a boy has come out to 
meet me. His first question isn't 
whether I need gas or oil, but 
whether he can help me get a 
hotel room. Within a few min- 
utes after landing, my plane has 
been serviced and checked and 
immediately secured for the 
night.” 


Dr. George D. Huff, 
M.D., F.A.C.S 
San Diego, Calif 


“Dr. Huff hes owned four Stinsons 
and has flown, not only through oll 
48 states, but in Alaska, Mexico and 
12 of the 13 Provinces of Canada. 











7 G YOUR 


HELICOPTER 
RATING //0W 


Tommercial pilots 
with a helicopter 
rating will be way out in front to- 
morrow. Every day, important new 
uses of the helicopter are being de- 
veloped. You, as a trained helli- 
copter pilot, will be first in line for 
these new jobs. 

All courses GI and CAA approved 


nena naeueag#h#s =" ."'\,. = & 

New England Helicopter Service, inc. 

P. O. BOX 321 Stote Airport, Hillsgrove, R. | 
Tel. Hillsgrove 1.1803 
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Comm. Lic. No 
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NO OBLIGATION. MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
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phasis, that the Shooting Stars could han- 
dle enemy air opposition while doing 
their ground support job. At this stage in 
jet development the Navy believes that 
jets are poor close support planes but 
interceptors. Consequently, Naval 
jets are used to fly CAP’s (combat air 
patrols to protect the prop-driven fighters 
while they blast ground targets). But the 
Air Force says that’s a waste of airpower 

“CAP’s of jet fighters over a target are 


good 


expensive and unproductive,’ an Air 
Force general officer told me, “in that 
they are purely defensive. The CAP’s 


don't have the flexibility we believe is 
required 
“A better idea, perhaps,” he continued, 
for us to develop a plane with 
But you can't have an 
And, on the other 


specialize too 


“would b 
more versatility 
all purpose plane 
hand, you 


Every time you add a new plane to a 


can't deeply 
theater you multiply the logistics prob- 
lem.” 
What, then, are the advantages of jets’ 
Official Air Force spokesmen give the 
there is all and 


impression “advantage’ 


no “disa-‘vantage 


For example, Lieut. Gen. George S 
Stratemeyer, Far East Air Force com 
mander, said: “The North Korean mili- 


man has confirmed the Far East Air 
evaluation of the F-80 as a superb 


tary 
Force 
weapon for close 

More than 2,000 Communist prisoners, 
from colonel to private, have been inter 
reports 


upport 


sifting of these 
scapable conclusion. Our 
effective 


against 


viewed and the 
produced one ins 
jet fighter is the most and 
feared weapon we have employed 


the North Korean 
Investigation shows that while the jet, 


military machine 


at today’s stage of development, is prob- 
ably not so good as these statements im- 
ply, it has many 

@ It is capable of maintaining air supe 
such 


basic advantages 
knocking down 
fighters as the modern Mig-15's 
air battle At the time, it 


louble in bra a 


riority—o! enemy 
in air to 
same can 
a close support plane, 


iithough it cannot equal the prop-driven 


plane's performance in that category 

@ The jets high speed enables it to be 
kept at rear airfields, available for call 
over a wide tront, without the necessity 
of orbiting continually over a_ specifi 
target area. Another high-speed advan 
tage: the element of surprise; they can 
appear before the yuund of their flight 
ives them away 

@ As gun and rocket platforms the 
ets have greater stability. An F-80 pilot 
who had hundreds of hours in the F-5] 
pointed out: “As far as the gun platform 
is concerned, the 51 can't compare with 
the 80. That 80 teady as rock, and 
of course it doesn't have any torque 

@ In flat terrain, the jet’s perform 
ance aS a close support aircraft might 
easily equal that of the conventional 
planes. “If the 80's didn’t have to dodge 


around those damr teep mountain 
aid a Mosqu to plot, the i probably 





ne doing a lot better jor 


In summary: The F-80 has been able 
to do a good job—not the best job, but 
a good job—while at the same time it is 


able to live in the air with enemy fight- 


ers. Furthermore, the jet aircraft is just 
58 


at the beginning of its real potential 
What are the limitations of jets in close 
support? Here are some 
@ The Shooting Stars 
high-altitude interceptors and are out of 
their element when ground sup- 
port work 
@ Even when operating from compara- 
tively close-in Korean airfields, they are 
unable to stay the target 
enough to permit effective fire 
monly known that, with the average jet 
engine, fuel 
almost 300 per cent greater than at 30,000 
r.p.m 
(such as 
war, when the 
from Japanese bases) they are limited to 
such small that 
not effective against heavily-armored ta! 
gets. In the first weeks of the war, when 
the jets were flying the 1,000-mile round 


are basic ally 


doing 


ove! long 


It is com 
consumption at sea level is 
feet for any 


@ In many 
early in the 


given 
that faced 


jets 


cases 


flew 


ordnance loads they're 
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According to The Montreal Star \ 
parachutist was dangling forlor1 
from a big oak tree “I was tryvil 

ake a record he shouted to curio 
farmer below Reckon you did 
stranger the farmer observed You! 
be the first man in these parts to « b 
cle na tree thouten he clu 


tir 

Sign bulletin board at 
Veterans Airport, Ble ston, Ind.: 
“Netice!! Absolutely no fying over 
st camp tlecated exactly eight 


; 
: 


posted on 














When Patrick M. Quinn, a retired bo 
ermaker of Nile O., got off an airliner 
it LaGuardia Field after his seventl 
plane trip glared at reporters and 
napped I've had all the publicit | 
int H sor Raymond, ex} F 
The tori ibout father ie i i 
ted. He not 107 eu ol He 


When a bather at Dymehurch, Eng- 
land, testified that he saw the mus- 
tache of the pilot of a plane ’ x 

head, Perey Leonard, the 


ever his 
pilet, was fined S27 for low flying. 





H old Helfe 
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trip from Kyushu to the battlefront, they 
carried only ammo for their .50-caliber 
guns and two 3.5-inch rockets (weight 


80 pounds each) 

@ Their speed is excessive for maneu 
vering in terrain 
Korea with its abrupt slopes, narrow val- 
leys and box canyons. (Asked about the 
jet's slow-flight ability, one officer said 
If they can fly hell 
aren't doing it.) 

@ In order to pull out with a margin 
of safety from their high-speed approach- 
es to targets, the jets are forced to fire 
their rockets and .50-caliber guns at long 
range with resultant reduced 
An infantry-trained Mosquito 
“They seem to let 
go too far from the target 
look like they burn out before they hit. 
And an ex-jet pilot, who had observed 
both F-80's and F-5l's in Korea, 
In theory the F-80's—without torque 


mountainous such as 


‘ 
slow, they sure as 


accuracy 
observer 
their loads 


The ro 


told me 


Kets 


said 


t 





should make an ideal rocket platfor 
Yet the 51's have been better rocket p! 
forms because they make their runs at 
slower speed, enabling them to rele: 
the rockets much nearer the target 

@ Jets have run into navigational dif 
their high 
flying at altitude { 
their 
they 


culties because of a 
(b) their need for 
fuel economy, and (c) 


spee 


inability 
happen 
when the 
arrive over the target. Reporting over 
objective at 30,000 feet they 


maneuvel! 
have 


quickly if 
considerable fuel left 
often hi: 
been unable to locate the Mosquito sp 
That 


locating the target 


ter planes means wasted time 
and time is expensi 
because of the plane's high rate of fue 
consumption on the deck 

The operations officer of an F-80 squa 
ron reported: “Back during World W: 
II, the ‘orbit almost 
philosophy with the tactical air contr« 
We'd show up in F-47’s or F-51’s 
With jets, t) 
entire business has to be speeded up. W 
stick and 
some work must be done toward impro 
ing the communications 

Summing up 
with liaison pilots, 
quito observers, F-80 and F-51 pilots, an 
members of 


word became 
lers 
and they d tell us to orbit 
can't around; consequent 
setup 

aozens of conversation 
Mosquito pilots, Mo 
tactical air control parties 
“Though you've got to have jets for hig! 
altitude interception and to keep contr: 
of the air, they fly too fast to be real! 
ground Half the 
time they fly so fast they can’t see the 
target. And if they 

bd ’ , ° 
fuel so rapidly they can’t spend any tims 


good support planes 


slow down, they uss 


over the target. The F-80's a hell of 
good airplane—but it was never built fc 
close support, right up there in front of 


the troops.’ 


These points are not en indictment of 


the jet for close support but they d 
point to important avenues of develo; 
ment which should be explored—not 


ignored 


What About the Future? 
d that Korea furnishes no vali 
future 


Grante 
rint for action, still 
pointed conclusions can be drawn fron 
East 

Jets must be developed and modifie: 
The Ai 
Force contends that first priority shoul 
be given to that 
aircraft to survive in the air 
only purpose of a 


blue some 


the experience in the Far 


for close support functions. 
enal é 
But the 


warplane is to serve 


cnaracteristics 


as a weapon—a gun platform—and clos¢ 
support Is an important function of wa: 
planes. Until the Korean War began, th« 
Air Force had only dallied with the pros 
pect of converting the F-80 into a clos« 
support plane. Whatever the path of de 
velopment, it should 
load-carrying capacity, (b) lower rate o! 
fuel consumption, (c) additional fire 
power, (d) take-off (enablins 
jets to use short airstrips near front) 
Since jets 
port planes of the future, the Air Force 
should work toward a replacement of the 
B-26 as a close support light bomber. U; 
to this time the 


lead to (a) greate 


quicker! 


are obviously the close su; 


Air Force seems to hav 
ignored the only apparent replacement 
the three-jet Martin XB-51 [page 

Night and all-weather fighters must be 
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F and Navy-Marine aircraft had 
jomination of the air, immobil- 
ny transportation facilities dur 

j ight hours Yet, by 

forward at night, the North Ko- 


,intained 1 sufficient flow of sup- 


doggedly 


prosecute the wal 


ttlefield was isolated by airpower 






n such a job would have been 
il the U. S had possessed alr 
upable of operating efficiently at 


} 


und in marginal weather Most 


econnalisance am attacks were ac 
rather crude expe 
yf dropping flares. The U. S. “all 
r” fighters (F-82, B-26, F7F) in 


were merely adaptations of day in 


shed by the 


tors. and in addition were all obso 
t World War II types. It is essen 


it electronic aids, radar or perhaps 


ea equipm« nt be devised to assist 
ntrucer pilots in locating ground 
, carrer strength must be n- 

Adm. E. C. (Eddie) Ewen, com 


ng Task 


Force 77, expressed tne 


“The Ko 


ow simply has served up again the 


curately when he said 


so forcibly demonstrated during 


War Il. Carriers 


Naval surface forces, are the 


properly pro 


ns we have to move completely 
here in the world 
e there’s water—and trouble Navi 


tactical air that 


ped airfields anyw 


iers gave mobuiity t 
in't be gained otherwise at several 
s of the Korean 


means of communication and 


campaign 
Better 
required between Army 


between Air Force 


rdination are 
d Air Force, and 
nes and forward air control parties 
his lesson was pointed-up by 35-year- 
Col. Robert Witty, who was in charge 
the Pohang airstrip early in the war 
ite August, he said: “We 
nore planes in Korea, but we 
earn to control what we've got 


lon't need 
need to 


Radio equipment, both on the ground 
in the operational aircraft, is obso- 
escent—and the sets have too few chan- 
nels for the complicated fire-control tasks 
mposed. There was an early shortage of 
ontrol jeeps’—and even of basic com 
inications equipment like message pan- 
As late as mid-October, the Air Force 


quito control squadron was unable t« 





ire “issue type” message panels a 


to improvise message drops with any 


ng available: string, rope, mattress 
smoke grenade boxes 
Mosqu to What we 
y need is a universal radio—so the 
ane can talk directly to the ground, 


artillery, the 


ers, rocks 


Said one pilot 


e leading elements, the 
Then we'd have it ma 
targets for them 





tillery planes 
ts of times we see 
for tanks—or we have information 
need. And we've got to go through 
ground controller, who ‘ts in his 
and—tor examole has to driv way 
to the artiiiery T it's the vay we 
y messages back and fort! 
When Navy end Marine ! 
ited with Air Force and Army units 
had only two channels in common 
th the Mosquito planes. Under 
ditions these two channels 
ough but often contact couldn't be ob- 
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were 





During most of the campaign, 


tained on one of the channels T} 
forced an excessive workload on the uW 
gle circuit remaining. I me cast ‘ 
lays in communications were cost 

Use of the North Ame n T-6 train 
ing plane as an air contro] vehicle w 
an expedient of the Korean War 
one which would not | e been 1 ble 
if we had faced a major enen vitl 
tive airpower. Continue ise of all ft 
with such a function wi require eitnel 
(a) that Air Force tacti ir controle! 
fly in fighter type aircralt o the Ni 
rines, with resultant inability to fl OW 
and slow over the countryside ear ! 
lor targets, or (I ievelopment o! a heavy 


ily-armored craft with both low and hig! 

spee 1 characteristi perhaps a < 

vertoplane” [see next month’s Fiy1n« 
Air Force anda Army must ma té 

me } tble ck se suppo t susten ) ‘ 

Both Air Force and Army are culpable 


for failing to cooperate in organizatior 


of an effective close air support system in 
the Far East Command prior to the out 
break of the Korean War. The Army i 
the Far East demonstrated little interest 
in, or understanding of, the tactical fun 
tion of aircraft during the months pre 
ceding the war, and in some cases alte 
the war was in progress 

Prior to June 25, I have learns o! 
good authority in Air Force officer | 
suggested establishment of a Joint O; 
erations Center—only to be told | a 
ranking Army officer that “when we want 
a joint organization set up, well set it 
up.” Up to the hour the North Koreans 
border, the Far East 
Command's under-strength divisions ap 





drove across the 


parently had been uninterested in estal 
lishing closer liaison 

Neither was there an organized Mos 
quito outht, nor were there trained io! 
ward alr controllers in the theat« 

Air Force 
educated in 
weapons. After the 


sion, a period of indoctrination wa re 


joint use of ¢ 


quired: many Army offic 
ception of the tactical use apabilitic 
ot airpower Force officer 
failed to understand the immediate tac 


tical requirements of the infantry. It 1 


obvious that adequate indoctrination an 
training snoul siven to both service 
in order tou ire the most effective 


air support 


li Force } t ho ece ‘ te 


mth gre d troops Pe ss the most 
penetrating observation on this point 
made by a Mosquito pilot: “Something I 
noticed over hers When we first 
started fighting, the bovs couldnt hit the 
side of a barn door The to ol t 
with combat-type organizations } bee 
too short I believe nd they diant get 
enough air-to-groun trainir They 
spent too much time gon t hoots 
ana too iittie in ing ou s 
tralians, on the other hand ere shar} 
operators irom the eginnin ihey d 
been working together in a combat unit 
longer than had our boys. In the first 
days Ive seen them go into targets, set 
up a firing pattern, and fire 1,000 feet 


closer than our boys. I believe that was 


because they'd flown their planes long 


and Ar y officers 1 st be 


er, Knew the ) : tat ‘ 
ircrait and ha ‘ e t 

These lesso f K W 

portant tu 

ttern fe f A Force wU 
Already the A I ‘ , ! ‘ 
Effective Dec ‘ t« ablisne t 

il ar and lac 


prepared Nn t I ipre 
Not until 

tactical aviatio ipport ‘ 
ffective 

That bas t t e reme! ere 
both in evaluat t war in Korea 


in planning tor t f 
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NEW BANTAM EARECEIVER 
...A Must For Every Pilot 
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One flight with the Bantam Eoreceiver* 
vinced me co ° periority ver conventic 


ear-phones. W 





sceiver, signals are 





clearer, static disturbon minimized and 
above oa! eor tatiauve trom mfortable 
ear pods is a th 3 of the st. The Eoreceiver 
is @ must for every pilot 
E.R Jeck Jackso ATR Pilot and 
Manager Texas-Okliachoma Office 
Neotiona "surance Underwriters 


*Standard Eoreceiver unit adjustable to fit 
eor sizes. A 
models 





° both pilot and co-pilot 


Ten-day money-back guarantee 


$°750 


ONLY 


Complete with Three 
Foot Cord and Jock 


See your local dealer 
today or write , 
further deta: 


Aviation's Leading 
Electronic Supply 
House 


P. O. Box 4178 























Jets Change Everything 


(Continued from page 19 


implified instrument has been developed 
on which altitude is read directly from a 
r, just like the mileage counter on 
you! peedomete! You're cruising, it 
i at 18,650 feet—better, isnt it? 
Another counter-type instrument that 
the et have 
It reads time up to 2409, has a 60-minute 


elapse time counter, pius a regulal wee} 


mnt 
counte 


, " | 
ponsored 1S a new CIOCK 


pointer 
Also being 


new fuel flowmeters, fuel quantity 


developed for the jets are 
gauges, 


licator ind efficiency indi 


As further evidence of how jet aircraft 
have been the agents of vast changes in 
the details of aviation as well as in the 
more spectacular fields of speed and alti 
tude performance, look at the training 
problem. Basic training, which starts a 
student toward flying jets, no longer be 
gins in flivver planes. In Naval aviation, 
tudents are indoctrinated from the begin 
ning in the North American SNJ (Texan) 
for thei pre-flight work At first the 
training is a little slower but the end 
result is better and the entire process is 
The theory is that if a 
tudent pilot cant master a more ad- 


more economi al 


vanced trainer, he couldn't make a go in 
jets anyway 

Air targets for jets have been another 
headache. It is a waste of time for a jet 
pilot to shoot at a 150-m.p.h. target when 
he must be prepared to tackle a 500-m.p.h 
bomber. Developing a practical towed 
target or banner to withstand the terrific 
drag of high speed at high altitude, as 
well as bullet holes has not been an easy 
task. At high speeds most targets re- 
volve, unravel, disintegrate or collapse 
Dummy or photographic gunnery pra¢ 
tice is a great deal of help, but they never 
replace the necessity for shooting bullets 
at a target under realistic condition 

A supersonic jet fighter is no more than 
a high-speed, highly maneuverable gun 


nery platform; a sky-full of them is use 


le if they cant put a bullet where it 
peiong Much effort has been expended 
to produce a practical, easy-to-use, cheap 


be towed by one high 
wed aircraft and shot at by another 


and till come back to show that this 





pilot “hit” or that another pilot “missed.” 


In the technical field 
available to show how jet aircraft have 
influenced the entire scientific field. Take 
metals, for example. At 1,000-m.p.h. at 
sea level the friction heat of the airstrea 






produces a temperature rise of 200°. Add 
this to a 100 
hot summer day, and this temperature 
300 F) will 


chrome molybdenum by eight per cent, 


possible temperature on a 
reduce the strength of 


the strength of aluminum alloys by 13 pet 
cent, and the strength of many plastics 
by 100 per cent. Inside a jet engine, tem 
peratures of 1,500° are common. The 
development of a turbine blade to resist 
this intense heat, yet retain its shape and 
size under the terrific centrifugal force 
of turbine rotation, is one of the prob- 
lems that has advanced the science of 
metallurgy immeasurably 

Aircraft tires are another example. As 
jet aircraft get faster in top speed and 
landing speed, airplane weights increase. 
Yet tire sizes are getting smaller. This 
is so because, in most cases, wheels are 
retracted into the wings—and the wings 
of transsonic jet aircraft are getting thin- 
ner. For example, the tires of the Navy's 
test vehicle, the Douglas Skystreak, had 
to be specially made to withstand the 
high tire pressure, the landing impact, the 
intense heat of roll-out speeds—and still 
be only four inches thick to be accom- 
modated in the thin wings 

Even in personal equipment, jets have 
caused changes. Old style cloth helmets 
now belong in the button-shoe era and 
have been replaced by football-type crash 
helmets. Aerial maps are different too 
They are smaller, and instead of the top 
of the map being north, the charts are 
designed for point-to-point flying between 
principal cities and along major airways. 
Knee-pads, once an item of personal gear 
that every pilot constructed to suit his 
own fancy, are now standard equipment 

Jets are changing airfield layouts and 
airfield construction. Their higher stall- 
ing speeds require longer ground runs 
and more space free from obstructions 
on take-off 
need longer roll-out distances 


Their higher landing speeds 
Higher 
landing speeds also mean greater impact 
loads on the runways. The operation of 
some jet aircraft has a damaging effect 
on aprons and runways. Most jets, like a 
six-month-old baby, are messy drinkers. 
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] 
exampies are 


In the idle and taxi range, fuel 
quently discharged onto the grou 
has been found that jet fuels softs 


expansion joints between concrete 









S allows water to seep In and ¢ 
ally causes pavement failure at th: 
cations Spec ial seals have been de 
to counteract this conditior 

Some airfields have reported dan 
the surface of their asphalt runw 
jets. In one instance, at least, it 
covered that the seal coat was er! 
listance of 40 to 
by the intense heat of the jet ex 
Runwa 


removed for a 


engineers are considerin 


posal to make the first few hundrs 


of runways of concrete. Airfield 
ers are also considering changes tl} 
soon become necessary for the ope 


of jet transports. Taxi time is exper 
ind must be kept to a minimum, n 
to save fuel that is consumed at 
rate but also to conserve the relat 
short engine life Distances fron 
ing points to take-off points must | 
duced. Many airfields will have to 
new taxiways and loading platforn 

The operation of jet aircraft pose 
problems—parking for example 
propellered aircraft, rows of plane 
be fairly close together—but wit! 
hot blasts from jet engines, rows 
aircraft must be farther apart, ne 
tating greater parking areas 

At most fields where jets operat 
stowage is also a problem. Their | 
consumption requires greater stowags 
pacity, more facilities for transferring 
transporting fuel, and more trucks 

Aboard ship, jets have caused se\ 
changes. All of you are familiar wit! 
cables that are strung across the 
amidships like a tennis net, to pre 
landing planes from crashing for 
into parked planes. Formerly of an 
steel these barriers have now beer 
placed by barriers made out of n 
They are not as high off the deck 
are designed to catch the landing 
rather than the propeller 

Carrier type jet planes are | 
equipped with automatic hooks. Ths 
lot, after his landing has been arré 
flips a switch picks up his own hook 
taxies forward out of the gear. This 
matic feature eliminates the “tail |} 
man on the flight deck—a hazardous 
with conventional planes, but critic 
so with jets 

Some carrie 


that the familiar “race track” carrier |: 


airmen are predict 


ing pattern will be eliminated or at | 
modified by jets. The pilot, perche: 
the nose of the jet with no engine 
obstruct his vision, has a marvelous \ 
forward. This superior view is ackn 
edged to make carrier landings ¢ 
and more than counteracts for the 
creased approach speeds. No longer, s 
carrier jet men say, will a “U” turr 
necessary to get aboard 

These are only a few of the char 
that jet aircraft are making on aviat 
and the entire aviation industry. M 
more are coming. Years from now 
“ultra-modern 
our “technical advancements” will be 


planes, our “progres 


membered in aviation history as we 
remember the Model “T” automobile 
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Weather (Allen) 


(Continued from page 26) 


h a smoke layer 5,000 feet thick, 
the fringe of a heavy shower and 
h snow and snow showers he 
get a promotion and a special rat- 

a pilot’s weatherman 
n't say the Weather Bureau is en- 
ti without good non-flying forecast- 
They've done an excellent job for 
But the exceptions make an article 
this necessary; here’s an example 
e night last April, for a flight from 


C otte to Washingson, the forecaster 
; ‘There will be thunderstorms but 
the night will be clear and you can fly 
around them.” What he didn’t say was 
that if there are several storms in the 


nity and lightning jumps from cloud 
to cloud, you must fly around them all 
to avoid turbulence and rain on the wind- 
shield. He also failed to note that Wash- 
ington terminal weather might go below 
VFR minimums. It did, making a 180 
necessary and an overnight stop in Dan- 
Qualify forecasts as possible, probable 
positive. An example will show how 
this will help. The six hourly forecast 
t June 14 called for 2,000 feet at Allen- 
town at 10:30 a.m. EST and continued 
call for this until 10:40, when actually 


i242 22 2970232872 832 7 8 


“The day the airship went circu- 
lating about the monument and 
afterward over the Capitol, Champ 
Clark of Missouri remarked, “That 
means the end of war. Fighting with 
those kind of machines will become 
so dangerous that the civilized coun- 
tries of the world will have to stop 
war. A fellow with dynamite could 
sail over a fort or a city in one of 
those things and destroy either.’ "— 
Buffalo Times, December 30, 1906 
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it was 800 feet and two miles. It stayed 
below 1,300 feet all day. I don't blame the 
itherman for this, but our failure to 
get beyond Philadelphia was a harsh 
onvenience to my passengers and my- 
f. We placed too much credence in 
vhat the Bureau always gives as a posi- 
e forecast, not only of the night be- 
e but up to 10:30 the morning of 
flight. Had we been told that this 
Ss an unpredictable low that might be 
led in its expected movement, we 
vould have made other plans. 
An excellent forecast picked the day 
another lightplane flight to Princeton, 
last spring. A poor forecast obtained 
long distance that night and a wrong 
nfirmation early the next morning not 
y left us on the ground but caused us 
drive to Princeton and return when 
in and low ceilings persisted during 
forecast period. The forecast wasn’t 
inged in time to help us, or if it was 
inged it didn’t travel over the teletype 
cults in time. 
‘eiling reports should be estimated 
rrectly. On the Allentown flight, Wil- 
ington gave an estirmated ceiling of 
000 feet. We found it to be actually 
0. Maybe they were out of balloons. 
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Had it not been for the Delaware River, 
over which we flew at less than 700 feet, 
we would have violated regulations in 
flying over a congested area because of 
the error. Many 
omit the qualifying words 


CAA communicators 
“estimated 
when answer 


“measured” or “indefinite 


ing a radio query. The pilot believes the 
ceiling is within a few feet of the figure 
The Veather 


detailed information from pilots seeking 


Bure au should require 


It makes a difference whether 
you're in a Champion, a Stinson or an 
AT-6. If we had a formal sequence simi 
lar to the CAA flight plan form, it would 
help the weatherman give us more accu- 
rate information. He'll know without ask- 
ing that your service ceiling is less than 
that of a pressurized Connie. The form 


forecasts 


should include the aircraft model, wheth 
er the flight is VFR or IFR, the alternate 
as well as the intended route, destination 
and your experience level as a pilot 
Such an outline might save time for 
forecasters who are briefing airline pass 
engers anxious to know if their flight 
will be smooth. Or it would be a good 
idea to let the airlines put out the in 
formation instead of passing the buck to 
the weatherman 
Change the forecast ] 
Let’s go back to the Wash 
Weather tele- 
phoned all airports in the vicinity about 


when it pr es 
incorrect 


ington area last June 14 


13:00 to say that high winds and a squall 
line were due in two or three hours. We 
grounded our students, tied the planes 
down and waited 12 hours. We appre 
ciated this service and Weather is cor- 
rect in its warnings at least 80 per cent 
of the time. But why not make it 100 
per cent and tell us three hours later 
that the 
mountains east of Pittsburgh? 
had it failed to come through but it had 
Toward evening, with cus 


squall had stalled over the 


Not only 


dissipated 
tomers waiting, I called and confirmed 
this 

I want to emphasize that this was an 
exception to our usual experience but it 
shows that if a forecast becomes wrong 
it should be changed. Incidentally, our 
benevolent bureaucracy could spend a 
little money and effort to urge radio man 
ufacturers to make a reasonably-priced 
receiver for 6,000 private airports and a 
few more private pilots to receive weath- 
er forecasts How many phone calls 
would that save the weatherman? 

Keep the weather map simple and the 
sequences clear. The present surface map 
is so cluttered with barometric tenden- 
cies, the amount of rain in the last six 
hours and types of middle cloud that the 
average pilot can't possibly determine the 
weather along his route. Let's have a 
“latest weather map” that a private pilot 
can interpret 

Look at the weather sequences as they 
come over the teletype Ceilings are 
given first, then lower cloud layers, then 
Why not start at the bot 
cloud descriptions in as 


high overcast 
tom and give 
cending order? 
daily, it is impossible for a pilot to un 
derstand this over the radio, “Chicago, 
estimated ceiling 2,800 lower scattered 
occasional scattered at 900 feet, high over- 
cast estimated at 8,500.” 


Unless he is doing it 


Publicize flight advisory seri ‘ Flight 
advisory seems to be some sort of vague 
separate department made up of the same 
people who handle routine forecasts and 
I understand that any CAA 
communicator may call the nearest Flight 
Advisory Weather Service on the nter 
But I ve never 


observations 


phone for a spot forecast 
known of one volunteering to call unde 
marginal conditions, even if his experi 
ence was enough to recognize margin: 
VFR shaky forecasts It 
would be even better to let the pilot talk 


The iff 


information 


weather or 


directly to the weather office 


culties of getting urgent 
through an intermediary are obvious to 
anyone who has tried it 

My criticism of the Weather Bureau 
may seem harsh, but it’s only because I 
know that we're finally dependent on the 
weather no matter how well our pilots 
are trained or how perfectly our aircraft 
is engineered Cooperation in working 
out our problems is the only way to re 
oncile the weatherman, who keeps us on 
the ground in marginal condition with 
the pliot who is foolhardy to the point ol 


making his own forecasts ENI 


Fly faster and farther for less «« 
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Martin XB-51 


(Continued from page 23) 


Two important factors led Martin en- 
gineers, headed by veteran Ralph Draut, 
project engineer on the XB-51, to employ 
the variable First, the 
thin wing necessary for high speed meant 
that the big landing gear would have to 
be located tandem style in the fuselage 
The dual wheels, with 
low pressure 
ations, are mounted one 
in the fuselage and are completely re- 
tractable. Smal! wheels at each wing tip 
support the wings on the ground and are 


incidence wing 


equipped 
rough field oper 
behind the other 


huge 
tires for 


retracted into the tips in flight. 
Secondly, previous tandem gear air- 
planes with conventional wings were 


in taking off. In the 51 
the pilot sets the incidence to high posi 


notoriously slow 


tion before take-off and the necessary 
lift is produced while the fuselage re 
mains practically horizontal! An in 


genious mechanical linkage puts the flaps 
in high in 
returned to 


when the wing is 
When the 
normal incidence 
automatically moved to the full up po- 
thereby relieving the pilot of the 
responsibility of making two adjustments 


full down 
cidence wing 1s 
zero, OF the flaps are 
sition 


One of the outstanding features of this 
experimental light bomber is the high 
T” tail configuration of the empennage 
The horizontal stabilizer is mounted on 
top of the vertical fin out of the tur- 
hulence created by the two external jets 
ind the downwash from the wing 

Another feature is the 
ons. Lateral control is provide 


ers on the upper f 


absence of aile1 
| by spoil 
surface of each wing 


Since the spoilers are remotely operated, 


engineers provided smi feeler” ailerons 
to give the pilot the feel of the ship in 
flight' 

Brakes are equippe with “decello 
tat which allow nooth quick stops 


vithout the danger of locking the wheels 
“ribbon 


For really quick stops a type 


tail. 
Extra boost for unusual short field take- 


parachute is stowed away in the 
offs is provided by a battery of RaTo 
(rocket assist take-off) bottles. The bot- 
tles are mounted externally and can be 
dropped after use. 

The crew of two, pilot and radio oper- 
ator-navigator, are housed in a complete- 
ly pressurized cockpit. Latest type ejec- 
tion seats are standard equipment. The 
tiny bubble canopy is just large enough to 
accommodate the head and shoulders of 
the pilot. The crew member is 
seated deeper in the cockpit, aft of the 
pilot, where he enjoys no forward visibil- 
ity. The general layout of the cockpit, 
instruments and _ radio 
equipment, is believed to be the best seen 


second 


especially the 


in recent years. 

The XB-51 is not a small airplane. It 
is larger than the standard light bomber 
now in use and weighs considerably more 
The fuselage measures almost 80 feet, 
from the slim, shark-like nose to the tail 
jet opening. The thin swept wing has a 
span of nearly 55 feet. The “T” tail stands 
almost as high as a two-story house! 

Performance figures of this powerful 
new airplane are a closely guarded Air 
Force Aside from knowing that 
it has flown faster than any bomber of 
its type in the world, personal observa- 
flights tell us that the 
No one 
will say what this speedy light bomber’s 
top speed is. Officials admit that it’s a 
“damn fast airplane.” 

Take-off acceleration Avia- 
tion observers who have been slightly 
irritated at the slow 
jet powered airplanes 
amazement at the quick acceleration of 
the XB-51. Even without the use of 
RATO bottles, this big airplane gets out 
in a hurry and climbs rapidly 

Landing speed is much slower than was 
The variable incidence wing 
allows the XB-51 to land as slow as a 
conventional airplane of the same size 
and weight 


secret. 


tions during test 
speed is well above 600 m.p.h. 


is rapid. 


get-away of many 


have expressed 


expected 


As in any jet-powered airplane 
is still the big headache to 
Some manufacturers have partially 
the problem with wing tip fuel tan 
tanks on either side of the fus 
Since tip tanks aren't practical on a 
able incidence wing, and the two | 
ternal jets are mounted near the 
root, it will be interesting to se¢ 
Martin engineers solve this proble: 

The XB-51 was first test flown 
tober, 1949, just 16 months after tl 
sign was approved. O. E. “Pat” 
Martin's chief test pilot and Direct 
all flight operations, was at the cor 
The flight lasted approximately 34 
utes, during which the 51 was flo 
the Naval Air Test Center, Pat 
River, Md., to take advantage of 
longer runways and cleaner landin 
proaches. According to Tibbs the 
uneventful, and the landing 
acteristics were surprisingly good. § 
this first flight the 51 has been flow: 
required 50 hours to complete Phase ‘ 
testing. It was recently turned ove 
Capt. Lee Horn, Ace Air Force test 
who will conduct Phase 
second XB-51 has been test flown ar 
now undergoing Phase One tests 

In discussing the phenomenal sg; 
and performance of the XB-51l, ex 
enced aviation remember 
year 1933 and another radical Martir 
plane—the famous B-10, the “Whale 
lied” twin engined that 1 
every bombardment airplane in the wv 
obsolete, and was faster than most 
suit planes! The B-10 won for Glem 
Martin the coveted Collier Trophy, 
sented annually by the President of 
U.S. outstanding contr 
tion to aviation during the preceding y 

A well known aviation observer, 
predicted that the Germans would be 
first to have a jet fighter in combat 
that the F-86 would become the stand 
Air Force that hist 


desi 


was 


Two test 


observers 


be ymt er 


for the most 


fighter, believes 


could easily repeat itself in the case of 1 


XB-51. 

















Smile 


With a 


(Conti ied ft age 32) 
The company believes that in aviation 
the customer 1s usu: Y ina nurry more 
o than in other means of transportation 
That's usually why he’s flying. Further- 


more, speed of service often determines 


the pilot's decision whether to complete 


another leg of his journe 

Adjoining columns give Gulfs sug 
gested “order of service for servicing 
iircraft The ideas could be adopted 
profitably by every airport operator 


1. Be on the Lookout 
there waiting to greet the in- 
There 


make an immediate goox 


Be out 
coming plane no better way to 
mpression than 
to let the pilot know you are ready to 
serve him 

2. Use Standard Signals 

As the plane comes up to your service 
area, face toward the plane, keeping your 
arms extended Then 
when it has come close enough, use the 


standard CAA signals 
62 


above your head 


3. Approach Carefully 
Continue to use care after the plane is 
Use extreme caution in ap- 
proaching any plane while the prop is 
Be ready to chock wheels im- 

Be doubly careful at night 
4. Be Friendly 
Greet pilot and passengers courteously 
If there are women in the plane, be sure 
to touch your fingers to the visor of your 
All people enjoy a friendly greeting 


parked 


turning 


mediately 


Cap 
5. Help Passengers 

Be ready to assist them in alighting 
Women will appreciate this help partic- 
since it is sometimes awkward for 
disembark small 
Offer to help with parcels or baggage. 

6. Offer Extra Service 
Make pilot and passengers feel at home. 


ularly 


them to from planes 


Be ready with information on rest rooms, 
telephones, source of weather informa- 
tion, and restaurants 


7. Take the Pilot's Order 
First, always solicit a “fill-up.” Your 
suggestion may sell more gasoline, and if 
the pilot wants less than a full tank he 


will tell When more than 
tank 
written record of the gasoline orde: 

Second, check octane rating. Ever 
you think you know the octane nun 
for the particular engine, it is a g 
habit to check. It indicates thorough: 
on your part 

Third, check oil requirements. Ask 
pilot, “How high do you carry you! 
level?” This leading question will 
erally bring from the pilot all the ne 
sary information you need 
mation is not given, the line man can 
“If you need oil, shall I add (whate 
type of oil is recommended for that 
gine). If anything indicates the poss 
ity that an oil change may be nee 


you so 


solicit that change directly 

Fourth, ask about credit card. This 
tablishes at once whether it is a charg« 
cash sale and you know how to make 
the invoice without waiting. 

Fifth, ask about windshield. N 
whether the plane has a glass or comp: 
tion windshield. Be sure to ask whet 
the pilot has any preference in types 
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is to be filled, it’s well to mak: 


If the inf 


as 


en 











eld cleaners. You might say, “We 
and such a windshield cleaner, 
kay with you?” 
8. Check the Pilot's Plans 
you have checked 
ents you have all the information 


service re- 


d. and should begin servicing the 
mmediately. However, the pilot 


\bably leave to telephone, use the 


—. 


ym. get a bite to eat or some such 
So take just a moment to establish 
ns. Ask him, “Are you taking off 
liately, or are you staying with us 
ight?” 
9. Ground Plane Immediately 
sure to attach a grounding wire to 
| i urge static electricity. This is al- 
the first servicing 
10. Refuel the Aircraft 
Here are some general precautions that 
should be borne carefully in mind 
Examine hose nozzle carefully to be 





step in 


sure that it’s absolutely clean before it is 

rted in the aircraft tank 

e Do not hang hose nozzle in gas tank 

pening Weight of nozzle and 
ht spring the tank spout 

e Be sure to have an approved fire-ex- 


hose 





iisher in good working order close at 
1 at all times 
e Do not overflow the gas tank 
e Don't ever smoke in or about an air- 
fton the ground. There should never 
smoking in the service area 
e Always use a ladder where it’s 
needed. And be careful of its use to 
id damage to fabric or metal. 
e Never stand on the wheel pants or 
ny other part of the plane not obviously 
esigned as a walkway 
e Be sure to deliver gasoline of the re- 
ested rating and check to be 
ire you fill the correct tank or tanks 
e Be particularly careful to replace the 
tank Be sure it is 


octane 





cap 
11. Add Necessary Oil 
have 

iirements of the plane 
nount of oil specified by the pilot 


secure. 


You already established the oil 


Use grade and 


12. Secure the Access Flap 
Be sure that the oil tank cap and access 
Also 


sure 


F are secured alter servicing 

eck the engine cowling to mak« 
t it is correctly secured 

13. Complete the Invoice 

mce you have completed these basic 

vices, get the 

along with gasoline tax forms if 

You are then prepared for 
pilot's return at any time 


; 14. Clean the Windshield 
‘ If the windshield is Plexiglas, wash 
; th plenty of soap and water, using the 
hand to feel and dislodge any caked 
or mud. A cloth, sponge or 
amois may be used only as a means of 
rying water to the plastic. Dry with 
ean damp chamois. Rubbing with a 
{ cloth builds up an 
7 rge on the Plexiglas so it attracts dust 
ticles. 


invoice ready imme- 


+ le» 
inely, 


juired 


soft 


electrostatic 


Remove oil and grease by rub- 
g lightly with a cloth wet with kero- 
e or hexane. 

Vo not use gasoline, alcohol, benzene, 
tone, carbon tetrachloride, fire-extin- 

d sher or de-icing fluid, lacquer thinners 

glass window cleaning sprays, as they 
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will soften the plastic and 


may cause 


crazing 
15. Clean Up Afterwards 
Always be 


careful to wipe dirty finger 


prints from the plane—whether you have 


made them or someone else has Neat 
ness in this respect indicates to the cus 


tomer that vou do all work carefully 


16. Clean Out the Cockpit 


floor of the plane 
Empty the ashtrays 


with a 


Both 


Sweep the 
whiskbroom 
pilots and passengers greatiy appreciate 
these small gestures 

Caution Be 


position of any switches or controls while 


sure not to disturb the 


you are inside the cabin, and make a 


quick visual check to see whether any 


switches or controls are in abnormal posi 
tions 
17. Examine the Plane 
Any pilot appreciates your calling to 


his attention something that might have 
Make a careful and 
complete visual examination of the ex 
terior of the entire aircraft Be 
cially careful to look for 

@ Fabric tears 

@ Open or missing inspection plates 

e Under-inflated tires 

@ Damaged tires 

@ Nicks in propeller 

@ Abnormal switch or control positions 


escaped his notice 


espe 


e Other defects or irregularities 


18. When the Pilot Returns 


Be on hand to greet him and present 
the invoice for signature or payment 
Don't make him chase you around the 
field. Here is recommended procedure 


First, collect for the sale. Have change 
immediately available at the service area 
Explain the invoice, saying, “We filled 
and such tank 


lons and put in so much oil 


such with so many 

Second, go over the plane with the pilot 
and point out the services you performed 
detects 
uncovered. Be sure 


as well as any which your ex 


amination may have 


to do this not only for your own benefit 


but for that of the pilot and passenger 


Third, enumerate free services Tact 
fully enumerate those you have pe! 
formed 

Fourth, assist pilot in clearing service 
area. Help passengers into plane and 
give them a hand with parcels or lu r 
Always stand by with a fire extinguisher 
when the pilot starts the engine. I ne 
has no starter, be prepared to pul! the 
prop through—but keep fire extinguisher 


close at hand. Never pull the chocks un 


til after the engine is started, and then 
only at the When the 


him clear of 


pilot’s direction 


pilot starts to taxi, guide 


standard hand signals 


friendly goodbye 


obstacles using 


Be sure to wave a 
WHEN THE CUSTOMER REMAINS OVERNIGHT 
When an 


night at your field, you have the 


aircralt is to remain over 
oppo! 
tunity to solicit the pilot for all the serv 
ices and repairs you are capable of han 
dling, Gulf You may, for 


example, change perform an en- 


points out 
the oil, 
gine check, change or repair tires, replace 
Also, 
you can show real helpfulness to the pilot 


1. Offer Aid, Get Information 
@ Inquire whether pilot and passengers 


spark plugs or make radio repairs 





need hotel ac : odations Get ther 
rooms 

e Arrange for transportation f the 
held 

@ Help them get thei iggage 


the aircraft 
@ Make appropriate suggestior 


good restuarants or entertainme 

@ Give the pilot your phone numb 
and the number of the local weathe t 
ice or flight information bureau Bet ‘ 
he leaves be sure Ou KNOV ynere thre 
pilot can be cate 

@ Find out it time the pilot ex 
pects to leave Have everything re 
for him because undoubte ‘ 
in a hurry and wil! appreciate not 


to wait 


2. inspect and Secure Aircraft 


immediately 
Make especia thorough inspectior 
since you will have time t Work on piane 
if you find anything that should he 
rected Then se ire the iircralt 
3. Call Pilot lf Necessary 
Call him if vour inspection has reveals 





Heading South To This Spot! 


A ranch built especially for folks who fly 


their own planes. Famous for its Golden 
Palomino Horses, Bar-B-Ques, and West 
ern Hospitality 

Don't pay dead storage on your plane 


this winter Enioy CAVU weather every 
day at THUNDERHEAD 


For Rates and information Write 


RUTH DAILEY 


Box 5145 
ie’ hee tel. wae © ap ael. © \ 
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volt. dry-charged. in original 
d factory arto Fully guara 
* teed. 2 ibs. filled » uS'a 
h. Suitable for all tight al 
aft including Cessna 14 120, Su 
t) ruiser, € upe, Swift, Fairchild 24, Luscombe 8E and 


Shielded etal case 
luded SPE 


others. Ideal for ew installations 
No box necessary Fill instructions 
CIAL—$14.95 ea 5 deposit on C.0.0 
GAA SUPPLY CO. 
Box 277 Deot € Weathe 
ENGINEERING 2 onus 


INDIANA 5." verti “inc. Weievs 
TECHNICAL rate. Barn beara.” Large 
COLLEGE fo" Siar, Sine” Supt “Dec” w 


Fort Wayne 2 mir diana 
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the need for services beyond those which 
Ask him to 


have already been ordered 
authorize additional work 


4. Be Ready at Take-Off Time 


Follow procedure indicated by Point 18 


THROUGH THE CUSTOMER'S EYES 
Look at 
eyes of the customer, Gulf keeps advis 
its dealers Adopt the 
Everything the customer sees 


your operation through the 

customer s 
viewpoint 
of your operation makes an impression of 

ne sort on him 

It's fine to have modern and complete 
equipment, a show-place, but these things 
a substitute for plain, ordinary 
Every operator can 


are not 
good housekeeping 


afford that. So keep your equipment, 
building and surroundings clean and or- 
derly 
As the 
ice area, he gets his first visual impres- 
sions of your Is your service 
properly 


customer taxies into your serv- 


operation 
kept, 


gasoline dispensing 


area clean, and 


well 

equipped? Is your 
equipment clean and in good repair? 

@ Check Are 
Not In right places? 
Clean and attractive? Are the routes to 
the rest marked by ? 
Are the doors’ 

@ Check interior of building. Mechan 
ical work does get things dirty, but cus- 
Keep youl shop 


your signs there too 


many? enough? 


rooms clearly 


signs 


> 


tomers come inside too 


orderly and clean. See that if cus mery 

do enter they are hospitably recei: ed 
@ Keep clean rest rooms. It 

enough to check their condition 

day Check them 
@ Uniforms and 


rable 


several times 


neatness are |} 
A neatly uniformed line ma: 
not the 


lasting 


only to customer 


greatly 
I 


yut also to his 
e Have an plan of 
keeping. List that 


done, who's going to do it, and how ofte 


impression 
organized 
each job has 
he should do it 

@ Keep checking, 
that the plan is being followed 
looking, 


unceasingly, t 


always, with the eyes of 
tomer! 








Don’t Get Tangled 


(Continued from page 21) 


dent, came before the courts out in Cali 
A man signed up for a course of 

with enthusiasm 
succession, he had 
The 


who seemed to learn slowly, suggested 


fornia 
instruction and 
quick 

crack-ups. 


great 
and in two 
spectacular operators, 
that their enthusiastic hopeful give them 
a contract to pay for future crack-ups as 
a condition for further instruction 

Our eager beaver signed on the dotted 
line and promptly slapped another one 
into the ground! The operators sued him 
negligently cracked up all 
The Judge said that irre 

fact that had 
signed up to pay for only the last crack 
still liable for all three 
cause he was guilty of negligence in al! 
instances It all 


with a 26 


for having 
three planes 
hero 


spective of thx our 


up, he was be- 


three wound up sadly 


sour C-note judgment against 
our crackup kid 

Don't 
go by yourself and be positive the buzzee 
will appreciate your buzz job. Buzzing is 
dangerous and if you are carrying a pas 


buzz. If you just have to buzz, 


senger he doesn’t accept the hazards un 

less he has expressly agreed to become a 

arty to buzzing. If you hurt him 
ready to pay up 


your 


All he has 
buzzing fright- 
ened his horses through the fences and 
they got all cut up on 
nat 


And how about the buzzee? 


to do is swear that your 
the barbed wire, 
that 


so badly 


his sensitive cows aborted, or 
his chickens frightened 
that they refused to lay 
Absurd? It doesn’t matter. The fact 
that you buzzed proves negligence of it- 


MULTNOMAH COLLEGE 


AVIATION SCHOOL 


were 


approved by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration . . 

prepares students for C.A.A. 
examinations for aircraft and 


engine mechanics licenses. 


For Complete Information, Write 


MULTNOMAH COLLEGE 
819 S.W. 6th Portiand 4, Oregon 


Now have to that the 
was not damaged as he claims 


self you prove 
buzzee 
or pay up 

Don't drop anything from a plane un- 
less you are prepared to liquidate any 
cla m 


object 


for damages caused by the falling 

Yes, you may even have trouble 
if you have unloaded a parachute jumper 
and he should go through a roof, bang up 
a car, short-circuit a line or, in 
fact, any other damage. Even if 
he didn’t pay you and you only took him 


power 
cause 


aloft as a favor, if some astute lawyer 
should wring from him a statement that 
you failed to obey instructions or did 
anything which contributed to his failure 
to make a successful descent, you may be 
liable for damages. 

Don't be a “spook.” Haunting the air- 
ways or congested areas around or over 
busy airports may be entertaining to you 
but you are many things unprintable to 
scheduled aircraft crews. Sudden ap- 
pearances out of nowhere, especially in 
marginal weather, call for violent action 
with violent Another 
unhappy moment is to be cruising along, 


possible results 
at peace with the world, only to look back 
and find a “spook” flying tight formation 
with you! Maybe nothing happens but if 
it does and damage results, you had bet- 
out the sock—if you are the 

Incidentally, getting yourself 
killed in the perpetration of such a caper 
might help since most of the states have 
statutes which limit the amount of re- 
action 


ter get 
“spook ; 


covery in causes of prosecuted 
against your estate. 

Don't loan, rent, or place your plane in 
the hands of any person unless you are 
positive the pilot is actually competent. 
In most of the jurisdictions of our coun- 
try the courts will hold you liable at 
common law if injury or damage results 
because you have entrusted your heap to 
an incompetent or reckless pilot, even 
though he may be certificated. If he is 
liable. 
your state stat- 

the dark ages 
obtain in a few states like the writer's 
state (Indiana) where they still ad- 
here to the principle that aviation is an 
ultra hazardous activity and that aircraft 
are inherently dangerous instruments. By 
statutes ih those unenlightened jurisdic- 
tions, the owner of every aircraft is liable 
for damages, irrespective of negligence 
The passenger, if he is injured, may sue 


competent you are not 

You'd better check 
utes, however, because 
still 


home 


you and the pilot, too—and it wor 
you any good to say you weren't f{ 
the plane. There are no defenses e» 
where you are able to prove that the 
son injured or damaged was negligs 

Through the efforts of the pilots t 
these unfortunate statutes ar: 
their 
These misguided laws were 
through the efforts of 
bureaucrats in Washington who spon 
“Uniform State Law for Aero- 
which contained, 
things, this unhappy 

Now that we have listed a few “Don'ts 
look at the affirmative side 
The Do's” 


selves, 
ing 
up to date 
enacted largely 


repealed and states brought 


sored a 
nautics” among other 


provision 


Suppose we 
of this 
definite 

The Do’s are largely matters of safety 
and relate to your conduct with relation 
to others who are also operating aircraft 
These regulations founded 
upon experience gained through the years 
with various methods of locomotion 

Some of them have become so fixed in 
our everyday conduct and lives that they 
have laws. To 
trate: where two cars are approaching an 
intersection so that their 
intersect, the statutes of many states re- 
quire the one on the left to yield to the 
car on the right. We have lifted this rule 
right off of the ground and put it into the 
air. If there is any question about it, the 
plane on your right has the right of way 
and so CAR Part 60, proclaims. 

All pilots should look over Part 60 once 
in a while 


question are not x 


are mostly 


been enacted into illus- 


lines of travel 


This section, and particularly 
that part under the heading VFR, is to 
a great extent an “official” declaration of 
the rules of the road as applied to aerial 
navigation. 

Now, what does this all add up to? 
Well, simply this: Keep alert and ob- 
servant and cool-headed; do the thing 
you would have the other fellow do if 
he were in your place; be cautious; keep 
within the limitations of your ability as 
a pilot; observe the rules of the road and 
a few arbitrary ones which you learned 
from your instructor about traffic pat- 
terns and altitudes and weather. 

If you observe these simple, comn 
sense rules in all probability you 
never become fouled up with the civil or 
criminal laws, a few of which we have 
here noted. Likewise, our friends in te 
CAA may never find occasion to inclu le 
you as an item in their reports. END 
FLYING—February 1°5! 





